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I nave a dear friend who is anything in the world—everything in 
the world, I would like to say—but an athlete. A charming man, 
of amiable temper, kindly heart, well read, fond of all pretty and 
good things—pictures, books, and so forth—especially his books, 
which he handles as one who loves them, pampering them with 
rare bindings, giving them lordly cabinets to dwell in; he is un- 
married and childless ; has a delicate taste in prose, a gentle humour, 
a faint echo of Addison, with here and there a note of Lamb, 
heard faintly, muffled through the wrappings of modern fashion ; 
nay, can turn a pretty verse, too, on occasion—or could, for he has 
left now the wooing of the Muse to younger spirits, hotter bloods. 


‘Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet.’ 


And very fond of beauty he is. No greater happiness he knows 
than to sit next to a pretty girl at dinner, and be gently flattered 
by her; not too gently—old blood likes its drink well spiced and 
warm. All these good qualities he has, and many more, on which, 
‘were it my cue,’ most cheerfully I could descant; and not, I think, 
uneloquently, for I like the man. But, gifted as he is beyond the 
‘ommon race of mortals, he is not an athlete. All crowns in his 
time has he won and worn save the crown of parsley. Once, then, 
I'met him simpering along Pall Mall—he simpers a little in his 
walk, as one who would be ever ready with the smile of fellowship— 


tather smartlier dressed than is his wont, and, in particular, girt 
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about the neck with a scarf of surpassing newness and splendour— 
a blue scarf, spotted with white; ‘a bird's-eye fogle’ they called it, 
I think, in the Tom-and-Jerry days. And in his hand he bore an 
ash-plant, new also, twisted, knotted, of villanous plebeian aspect, 
such as those whose talk is of horses press to their lips to keep 
‘deep in their souls the tender secret’ of ‘ Brother to Bluenose’s’ 
cough. Thus, as I beheld him, amazement came into my eyes, 
‘Unde et quo Catius ?’ said I; to which he, loth to be outdone in 
verbal felicity, made answer, ‘ My scarf; you are admiring it? A 
pretty thing, is it not? Iam going to Lillie Bridge.’ At first, 
remembering his bachelorhood and his fondness for a pretty girl, I 
doubted he might meditate some rashness. But he went on: ‘ Yes, 
to Lillie Bridge. The Universities have their sports there to-day, you 
know. Fine fellows! I love to see them; but I do not run myself. 

And so, by a somewhat roundabout way, I fear, have I come to 
the beginning of my song. Your Horatian maxim was never meant 
forme. I cannot plunge in medias res. For one thing, my res 
are so small, that if I did, I should get so little pleasure from them, 
and, under the rose be it spoken, so little profit. No, young 
Shandy’s way is the way for me, which, as i have not his life by 
me, and am not troubled with a precise memory, I know only runs 
somehow to this effect, that the writer for him is he who sets down 
the first sentence in his head (allowing, I suppose, that it be in 
some way germane to the matter), and trusts to God for the rest. 
In this way I write, and by this way now have I, as I said, got to 
the beginning of my song. 

I have a devotion to the game of cricket, a love that can end 
only with my life—but I do not play myself. Once { did. Who 
has not? Once, long ago, in that sweet spring-time of life, when 
to be bid by the captain of the eleven—tremendous potentate !—to 
‘get your colours’ was a prize worth,all the garters Royalty has 
ever given away since my Lady Shrewsbury dropped hers in an 
auspicious hour; when the unsullied crimson of a new ball was 
more lovely than the blush on Beauty’s cheek; when a ‘ duck’s 
ege’ was the curse of a lifetime, to drop a catch the unpardonable 
sin. Then I played; then, 


‘In the promise and freshness of morning,’ 


I played, with many other little victims, regardless of any other 
doom than the anathemas of our schoolfellows. But those days 
have gone, with many other sweet and precious things: with the 
capacity for large draughts of beer, for example, grateful, hurtless ; 
for dispensing with sleep; with a glorious inability to reckon the 
precise number of blue beans that furnish the total of five; with all 
those other lovely and engaging qualities that soften youth, and 
permit it not to be wholly brutal. 
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But let me be honest. I never played well. I had an uncon- 
querable dislike to fast bowling. That the ball should hit my 
wickets I could bear, but that it should hit my legs I could not. 
Even now I carry about with me, and shall to my grave, low down 
on my left shin-bone, a hideous scar, the sign-manual of a ruthless 
young friend, premature of pace and precision, a sucking Jackson, 
wherefrom to this day I go, like Elia’s child-angel, lame, but not, 
like him, lovely. Thus was I never able properly to master the 
secret of a ‘straight bat,’ without which, as I have ever been given 
to understand, no man shall attain perfection. Again, even in the 
hot heyday of my youth, I was something portly; my figure, and 
my humour to boot, adapted themselves more readily to feats of 
repose than of agility. Quick in the field I never was; the ball 
was ever quicker. It did not come to me to stoop with ease and 
rapidity. A good fieldsman, you will notice, never goes to the ball ; 
tis the ball that comes to him. And so far, to be sure, my standard 
of goodness was sufficient. The ball came to me readily enough, 
as to others ; but with me it never stayed, as with others. It went 
on its way, heedless and rejoicing, and I after it, rejoicing less. 
And then, a catch! I was ever put in ‘the slips;’ an apposite 
place enough so far as the name went, but foolish otherwise. For 
truly ’tis a place that requires the quickest of eyes and limbs, the 
most prehensile of fingers. The misery, the humiliation I have 
suffered there! So round a peg in so square a hole! To see that 
accursed ball soaring up into the stainless blue; then pausing at its 
topmost flight, as a hawk hangs for an instant in the upper air ere 
he swoop down on the cowering partridge ; and then the descent, 
spinning, spinning, spinning, as spins, in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
verse, ‘the wind-borne mirroring soul’! And below, this unhap- 
piest of mortals, with beating heart and outstretched hands, watch- 
ing his descending fate, every eye turned upon him, every breath 
hushed. Then with a stinging kiss—such a kiss as Mr. Swinburne 
loves to sing, or used—the disdainful leather just brushes my 
ineffectual palms, and bounds away exultant o’er the easy turf. 
And then ‘ the inhuman shout’! Even now, as I write, in slippered 
ease, ‘far from the madding crowd,’ my bat long ago hung up in 
the shrine of what god soever takes the cricketer under his special 
patronage—Apollo, shall he be, ‘lord of the unerring bow,’ or 


Mereury of the nimble heel ?—even now, I say, I hear that awful 
roar ; even now 
‘My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard.’ 


It is too much ; let me drop the subject, as it were a catch. 
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So then, though in my day I have played, was even among my 
fellows accounted not wholly worthless, though unstable, I doubt I 
never truly enjoyed myself when ‘set in compliment extern’ upon 
the tented field. I have had my moments of triumph; have drunk 
sweet delight from the ‘ full-handed thunder’ of the pavilion; have 
‘flown’ a short flight and feeble ‘through the mouths of men,’ 
Yet such moments were but as purple patches upon the sober russet 
of my life, worn uneasily, discarded gladly. Nature designed me for 
a looker-on. ‘Thus,’ writes the Spectator, ‘I live in the world 
rather as a spectator of mankind than as one of the species, by 
which means I have made myself a speculative statesman, soldier, 
merchant, and artisan, without ever meddling with any practical 
part in life.’ Thus have I made myself a speculative cricketer, self- 
contained, equal to either fate. I share the honours of the bat with 
Grace, with Shaw the honours of the ball; with Harris I lead the 
Kentish men to victory; with Lucas I uphold the failing fortunes 
of Surrey. When Hornby scores his hundred runs—when does he 
not ?—my veins tingle to the very finger-tips. When Penn walks 
back to the pavilion amid a sympathetic silence—when does he ?— 
I am not abashed. I joy with their joy, but with their sorrow I 
. have no part nor lot. ’Tis the only way to play cricket; the true 
philosophy. 

I am a member of the Marylebone Cricket Club. ’Tis an 
honour I share with some thousands, I believe, of others my fellow- 
creatures, more gifted than I, but not happier. Pad or glove I have 
never donned in that glorious arena since the day, many—ah, how 
many !—years ago, when, an immature urchin of some twelve 
happy careless summers, I was impressed into the noble service of 
her Majesty’s third battalion of Grenadier Guards, to do battle for 
them, in the stead of a defaulting warrior, against the second 
battalion of that illustrious regiment. I had then just burst— 
ingenuous chrysalis!—from the grubdom of a private school, on 
my way to luxuriate under the holy shade of the Sixth Henry. 
Among the fifty or sixty boys I had left I was considered something 
of a cricketer, and with the supreme confidence of youth I naturally 
looked forward to occupying the same position among the nine 
hundred young gentlemen, more or less, who in those days ‘urged 
the flying ball’ along the pleasant playing-fields of Eton. With a 
view to that contingency—in my ardent breast I gave it not that 
modest name—I had got me a cap of that delicate shade of colour 
known as ‘ Eton-blue,’ sacred, as all the world knows, to the heads 
only of such as are selected to wage yearly war against the rival 
nurseries of Winchester and Harrow. Her Majesty’s Guards are 
largely officered from the banks of the Thames, and my presump- 
tion—shall I ever forget it ?—received a wholesome check from 
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these playful defenders of their country, partly by winged words 
yulgarly known as * chaff,’ partly by the casual application of a bat 
to that portion of my person which in those days, as, alas, in these, 
I wore somewhat large and round; but mostly, I think, from the 
fact that, though gloved to the wrist and padded to the knee—pre- 
cautions which those hardy young champions supremely scorned—in 
neither of my innings did I attain the honour even of a single run ; 
while, unkindest stroke of all, at a momentous crisis of the game 
Imade shift to drop a catch that I think even Miss Biffin might 
have held. I had previously nourished in secret an ardent desire 
for military fame, but on that fatal day it was quenched for ever ; 
and the blue cap went back into the remotest corner of my little 
wardrobe, never again to see the light of day. Ah me! ‘ Shadows,’ 
as Mr. Sala has so feelingly observed, ‘shadows we are, and 
shadows we pursue !’ 

That was a long digression—’twas from the Marylebone Club, 
I think, I started on it, with the humble boast that though many 
more illustrious and effectual names stood on that venerable muster- 
roll, there stood none happier. A cruel fate has fastened me for 
ever down to the London pavement, me who am the very offspring 
of Nature, me to whom the breath of cows—to be inhaled by me 
now only from the eastern end of the Mall, a faint ineffectual whiff 
—is more ravishing than all the odours of Rimmel, the song of 
birds more soothing than all the notes the gifted minstrels of the 
sunny South have ever bartered for English gold. Yes, a ‘ stony- 
hearted stepmother,’ indeed, is London to me; yet even here ir 
this unlovely desert blooms one oasis. In the kindly Wood of St. 
John for a while I can forget my troubles, not as others are wont to 
seek oblivion in that too hospitable grove—the very thought is 
desecration!—but in the fresh air, the freedom from grinding 
wheels, and discordant cries, and evil smells, and evil sounds, and 
evil people, that I at least can find only in that happy, sinless, 
suakeless paradise of Lord’s Cricket Ground. 

The club took a new lease of life a few years ago, and thrives 
wondrously now. It has bought the ground for its own—delightful 
thought! that come what may in the furious sweep and pressure 
of this brick-and-mortar-making time, Lord’s is Lord’s, is ours, for 
ver. Nay, and not only has it bought the ground, but paid very 
nearly off, if now not quite, the borrowed purchase-money. No 
better managed club may London boast, nor no pleasanter; and he 
Whose knowledge is only of its old haphazard unconsidered duys 
would hardly know it now, with its vast stands, its trim tiers of 
benches, its well-roofed pavilion, covered with a grateful awning. 
ow different from that consulship of Plancus—poor, jovial, bearded, 
*PPy-go-lucky Plancus—whom we all remember, and all liked so 
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well! from those barren days when naked backless benches ranged 
the ground—there is a portion of my frame aches even now as m 

pen conjures up the unlovely vision—where whoso would might sit, 
and whoso would not might fare even as he liked; when greasy 
perspiring waiters panted round and round, persistent for orders, 
shandygaff hotter than themselves, sandwiches greasier, or Abernethys 
dry ‘as the remainder biscuit after a voyage’! How different indeed! 
—and happier ? 

Yes, happier, certainly, in many ways: more prosperous, for 
instance—-more fruitful in good cricket ; for in those days the game 
had a strong southerly bias, and its fairest proportions were to be 
seen rather on the Oval of plebeian Kennington than in lordly Mary- 
lebone. Now in all good matches—against the Universities, for 
instance, and against any strong county—the club always puts a 
worthy eleven into the field. When the Gentlemen try conclusions, 
too, with the Players—foregone conclusions now for many years— 
both sides are represented at their very best, or as near their very 
best as inevitable circumstances will permit ; and we can all remem- 
ber when this was by no means so—when, what with amateur lazi- 
ness, professional impudence, quarrelling, mismanagement, and 
indifference generally, this great match was but a very sorry affair, 


like the last despairing manifesto of some theatrical manager tot- . 


tering on the verge of bankruptcy. And to watch this good play 
from the comfortable coigns of vantage that the club provides for its 
alumni is assuredly very pleasant; ‘ very precious,’ as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold might say—I wonder whether that superior creature ever 
played cricket ; nay, whether he was ever a boy !—and he might 
even add very ‘refining ;’ for to sit the sweet summer afternoon 
through—and summer is sweet sometimes at Lord’s—with one’s old 
friends of school and college round one, watching our ‘ young bar- 
barians,’ heirs of our name and fame and fun, at play beneath; 
hearing the wind murmur through the awning echoes of happy hours 
long folded up in the irrevocable past, echoes such as Charles 
Kingsley heard in the voices of the Hampshire pines, such as all 
may hear sometimes who have ears to hear, even in the hot angry 
roar of London,—how good it is! lifting for a time from one’s 


aching shoulders 
‘the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world,’ 


renewing for a few golden moments the wasted heritage of youth! 
Yes, all this is very good; but there are spots on the sun. 
The match between the Eton and Harrow boys, for instance: there 
is a spot of most portentous size and unlovely hue. The Saturday 
Revicew—that dead nettle, as Macaulay said of Brougham ; its spite 
immortal, its sting gone—once characterised this so-called enter- 
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tainment as the apotheosis of greasy guzzling—I am not sure of 
the precise phraseology, but of the significance I am—and it never 
said a truer word. Sometimes I have half a mind to doubt the 
club has made cricket too lordly, too expensive a pastime; whether, 
with all its grand-stands and enclosures, block A and B, and so on 
half through the alphabet, on the days when some particularly 
famous battle has to be fought, it has taken thought enough for the 
poor man. With all these jealously-guarded vantage-grounds, open- 
ing only to keys of gold, your humble ‘ bencher’ is excluded alto- 
gether. Like Mr. Weller junior, on a celebrated occasion, he has 
need of ‘a pair of patent double million gas microscopes of extra 
power’ to see aught of what goes on within the charmed ring; as 
Ivanhoe, impatient on his sick bed, learned from the grateful Jewess 
the varying fortunes of the fight he could not join, so, haply, your 
casual visitor, impecunious, or at least economical, and with no 
interest to balance his economy, may catch from some happier friend, 
perched high on lordly coach or hospitable break, echoes of the 
struggle he has fondly come out, a rare holiday, to see. To see 
the Universities contend together in immortal rivalry much surely 
may be endured. Then the play is indeed the thing, a noble thing ; 
‘tis so keen, so hearty—if I may put to such vile use the shibboleth 
of latter-day criticism—so intense. And though, no doubt, ’tis 
something of a struggle for the unbefriended wretch who ventures 
into that huge stir-about of humanity, and though a certain number 
of empty souls do give us their company, drones of society—or bees, 
shall I not call them? for in truth they work hard enough after 
their own light—who go out to be seen rather than to see: yet 
they do not preponderate ; they are a part, a part one could sub- 
tract gladly, but not the whole. 

But against the boys’ match, in the form which a hateful fashion 
has now given to it, I do protest with all the feeble power of my 
quill: ’tis anathema maranatha, indeed. I read in the Times— 
stat nominis umbra /—that ‘few occasions furnish a more charac- 
teristic illustration of English life among the middle and upper 
classes than that of an Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s.’ It may 
beso; I cannot tell; but I remember that the superior gentleman 
to whose eloquence I have been already obliged has somewhere 
sald, and said, I think, many times more than once, that our 
aristocracy is ‘materialised and null’—I know not precisely what 
Mr. Arnold may mean thereby, but I doubt not he is right; and at 
any rate, like Mesopotamia, these are fine words—our middle-class 
‘purblind and hideous ;’ and really, should the long-expected tra- 
Veller from New Zealand haply set foot in this island before Lord’s 
Ground shall have gone the way of London Bridge and St. Paul’s, 
ind make his first introduction to these two sections of the oreat 
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English community on the occasion of the Eton and Harrow cricket- 
match, ’tis not impossible he may be minded to agree with Mr. 
Arnold, shall he ever have heard of that urbane Gamaliel. For in 
good sooth ’tis an unlovely sight, this open-air orgy: these be- 
flounced and furbelowed dames, flushed with the unwonted mid- 
day grape; these Benjamins—the tribe is ever well represented on 
these days—ravening among the dishes; the popping of corks, the 
clatter of knives, the gnashing of teeth,—bah, ’tis a nasty subject! 
My sandwich hath a succulency beyond your rarest pdté, my glass 
of mild ale a flavour the imperialest of Tokays knows not. 

Perhaps, of all the phases of my cricketing life, the one I now 
savour most keenly is that which a hospitable friend affords me once 
at least each year down in his pleasant country home in E—. I 
never play; I keep the score, with patient vigilance and well-inten- 
tioned, if, haply, sometimes ineffectual, struggles over the ‘ analysis’ 
of the bowling. Mine host, himself a cricketer in his hot youth, 
and of no mean capacity, musters an eleven to play the village club 
— tis a county of cricketers, and the village can set no paltry team 
in the field—or maybe a contingent from the neighbouring garrison. 
"Tis a day, the day, marked ever with a white stone in my barren 
calendar. I rise early, and superintend the preparation of the 
pitch with the gravest anxiety. Our eleven is for the most part 
composed of lads, and to them I talk complacently of my early 
triumphs, and graciously accept from them a ball or two, not too 
furiously bowled, to show them how the game was played in the 
golden epoch of Plancus. Do they credit me ?—what matters it? 
They are courteous lads; and if they wink, or thrust the tongue of 
incredulity into the cheek of impudence, 


‘I see’t not, think it not, it harms not me; 
I sleep the next night well, am free and merry.’ 


And I lunch with the players, out in a tent, stowing away vast 
slices of simple beef, wedges of odorous cheese, grateful floods of 
shandygaff—pleasing compound, worth all the brands of champagne 
our old friend Sherrick palms off on rich Sir Gorgius. Carefully, 
too, I go over the play, 


‘Condole, congratulate, lament, praise, scoff.’ 


Learnedly do I expatiate on ‘spin’ and ‘ break-back,’ extol the 
charm of a ‘late cut off the bails,’ and discuss a ‘ Yorker’ in its 
quiddity. Happy day! Arcadian pleasures! worth all your K.ton 
and Harrow debauches in the world. Purblind and hideous as Iam, 
since Mr. Arnold says so, yet on such a day I feel myself to be not 
wholly brutal—if unnecessary. 
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A CHILD OF THE DEVIL. 


By ETHEL DE FonBLANQUE. 





I suppose most of the tourists of to-day know the Harz Mountains 
intimately, and have journeyed up to the top of the Brocken. 
Probably there is a branch railway to take passengers there from 
Harzburg. Probably the Ilsenfels has been utilised for a fashionable 
bathing establishment. 

However, when I went there twelve years ago, we did things in 
a primitive fashion, and drove all the way up from Harzburg. 

I was a young diplomatist at the time, attached to our embassy 
at Berlin. I was strong and full of spirits, well favoured, and with 
more money at my command than I knew how to spend. I found 
myself one hot August morning at Berlin, working away in my 
shirt-sleeves, when a note was brought to me from my chief, an- 
nouncing that if I cared to take a week’s holiday I was at liberty to 
do so. 

Berlin was a wilderness, the Thiergarten was a waste, and 
life was unendurable except between six in the evening and nine in 
the morning. 

Nothing loth, I ordered some traps to be put up, and wandered 
away to Brunswick. A week in August is of very little use, except 
to potter about in the German country. England was too far, and 
the time to remain there too short; so I spent two days in Bruns- 
wick, where I became fired with enthusiasm about Henry the Lion, 
his relics, and his tomb; and in the Duke’s palace I found upon a 
banner the ancient scroll : 

‘A Dieu mon ame, 
Ma vie au roi, 


Mon ceur aux dames, 
Honneur pour moi.’ 


From Brunswick I drifted, as a leaf in a stream, to Harzburg, 
where the idea suddenly occurred to me that I would drive up the 
Brocken. 

I chartered a conveyance, and started at ten o’clock in the 
morning. The drive, I was told, would take me seven hours. 

The weather was perfect, the way was solitary. The bells on 
the horses’ harness sounded faintly on the drowsy air. My driver 
rolled about on his box, engaged at times in profound sleep, a pipe 
in his mouth, and a sweet-pea behind his ear. 
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Our way lay upward, of course, and by the roadside a delicious 
stream dashed and foamed over the rocky soil. Several times T 
followed my driver’s example, and slept; at last, impatient, | 
descended, bidding my kutscher bustle onwards, and wait for me a 
mile or two further on. 

I heard the heavy carriage lumber away, it disappeared round a 
corner of the road, and I and the stream were alone. 

I walked briskly on, my hands in my pockets, whistling. At 
the turn of the road I saw something that immediately arrested my 
attention. 

A rock, larger than the rest, stood in the centre of the stream. 
The water parted away from it in two lines of foam. Seated upon 
it, her face turned in profile towards me, was a young woman. Her 
head was bare, and her hands were bare, and her naked feet were 
swinging in the water, carelessly flicking the foam from side to 
side. 

It was a strange apparition to come upon suddenly in the wilds 
of the Harz Mountains. I approached diffidently, interested in 
spite of myself. 

There is a sort of freemasonry among some travellers, but no 
freemasonry will explain the air of delicious familiarity with which 
this strange creature nodded at me when she discovered my pre- 
sence. 

‘You can’t think how nice it is,’ she said, looking me in the 
face, as if she had known me all her life. 

Instantly her manner set me at my ease. 

‘How did you get there ?’ I asked, in the same tone. 

‘I took off my stockings on the bank and waded across,’ she 
answered. 

I stood looking at her, a meagre strip of running water between us. 

‘Take off yours and come too,’ she cried; ‘there is room for 
two on this rock.’ 

The utter ludicrousness of my position never struck me at the 
time ; then, I felt irresistibly prompted to do as I was told; so 1 
divested myself of shoes and socks, and in two moments was sitting 
by her side. 

The full midday sun fell on her face, but she did not seem to 
mind. I looked at her, and wondered at her extremely. 

In appearance she was very youthful. I should have euessed 
her between twenty and twenty-two. Her face was pale, of a clear 
pallor; her lips were chiselled, and of the richest carmine colour. 
Her eyes were cat’s eyes, fringed with long dark lashes: eyes like 
nothing human—bewildering, absorbing, compelling. I caught 
myself wondering if they shone in the dark. Her hair peeled finely 
off her low sensitive brow. It was arranged in a delicious disorder, 
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of which one could not make out the beginning nor the end. Added 
to all this, her gown was of fine texture and delicate taste—the 
gown of a woman who was fond of good dressing. 

And this woman was sitting bareheaded, barefooted, alone on 
a rock in the midst of the Harz Mountains! 

My companion appeared impatient at my silence. 

‘You are going to the Brocken ?’ she asked interrogatively. 

‘Yes; are you ?’ 

She nodded. 

Emboldened by her questions, I ventured on one also. 

‘Are you alone?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, quite tranquilly. ‘There is my carriage, 
and there’-—as a man approached us from the road—‘ there is my 
—courier.’ 

There was an inflection—the very slightest—of hesitation as 
she spoke. The man, who came forward, was short, dark, ill- 
favoured, more like an Italian boatman of a disreputable class than 
anything else. In his coarse ears hung silver earrings, and on his 
dark greasy hand was a silver ring. 

He approached his mistress with a familiar air that appeared to 
me most offensive, and spoke to her in Spanish. She answered in 
the same language, not imperatively, as I had expected, but in a 
tone that seemed to imply confidence, friendliness. 

After shrugging his shoulders at her answer he lounged away, 
and sat down somewhere in the shadow of the road. 

‘And do you mean to say you travel alone with this courier ?’ 
Isaid boldly. ‘Where are you going? and where have you come 
from ?” 

She raised her indolent arms over her head, and stretched her 
lithe body as a leopard does in the sun. She opened her strange 
eyes to their fullest extent, and stared. Whatever she found in my 
face seemed to satisfy her, for a moment later she spoke: 

‘Yes, I travel alone with my courier. I have come from Spain, 
and Iam going somewhere, I don’t quite know where. What does 
it matter? I would like never to know where I am going, nor 
what the country is, nor the day, nor the month, nor the year. I 
wish I had never learnt these things. What is the use of classing 
= and yesterdays? Isn’t it enough that every day is to- 

ay ?’ , 

As she said this a look of fatigue came over her face, her lashes 
fell and covered and hid away her peculiar eyes, her bosom heaved 
feverishly, and her breath came and went hurriedly. Whatever she 
was, the woman had feelings, and very sensitive ones. 


‘But,’ I continued, emboldened by her words, ‘ where are your 
parents ? Who takes care of you ?’ 
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My strange friend laughed softly. 

‘What does it matter where my parents are? My husband is ip 
America.’ 

‘Your husband!’ I ejaculated. 

‘Yes,’ she said serenely, as if I had said ‘ your bonnet,’ ‘I wag 
married two years ago. My husband—well, my husband has gone 
to America; he left me long ago.’ 

An hour went by. I listened and questioned, and all I heard 
filled me with the strangest suppositions. Then in turn she ques- 
tioned and listened. 

I learnt some curious details of her life. Her name was Sylvia, 
her husband’s name Whitworth. He was a merchant, but he failed, 
and deserted her. 

‘IT don’t think I minded much,’ she said, with her wonderful smile. 
‘He never was true to me, and I am sure I never was true to him.’ 

Shocking sentiments certainly, and a very impossible unnatural 
story, no doubt; and had I been in my sane senses, as I now am, 
twelve years later, I should have laughed in mysleeve. As it was, 
I was not in my sane senses, and I fell in love with her. 

She was travelling she didn’t care where. For the night, at 
least, she was to stay at the same hotel as myself at the Brocken. 
From me she gathered my slight history, my nationality, my 
appointment at Berlin, my family, my age. 

‘I suppose,’ she said frankly, ‘that some people might wonder 
at my going about so independently ; but I don’t care a button what 
people think. I suppose if I had any inclinations towards wicked- 
ness, I should be a very wicked person; but you see I have no 
inclinations. I don’t look at it from the moral point of view, 
because I don’t believe in morality. I have no creeds, but I don't 
think it would amuse me the least to be wicked.’ 

Presently we waded ashore. She dried her feet, or rather I 
dried them for her, in a dainty lace handkerchief. ‘They were very 
lovely rosy feet. With delicious familiarity she let me draw on her 
stockings, and at the contact of her warm white flesh my fingers 
trembled. She saw they trembled, and, gently pushing me away, 
she finished the task herself, and then looked up at me with a smile 
that meant something or nothing, I could not understand which. 
She invited me to enter her carriage with her; and I did so. As 
we got in, the courier muttered something rather savagely, and my 
charming friend bent her head down, and conversed with him 
eagerly in a tone which sounded conciliatory. 

A little further on we met my carriage ; we stopped, and with a 
pretty air of command Mrs. Whitworth signified her intention of 
changing carriages. We got in, and I arranged my rugs about her 
feet, my cushions at her back. 
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She shut her eyes and went to sleep, whilst I sat watching 

I. 

. As I watched her a madness seemed to come over me. I have 

never in my life experienced anything like it before or since ; it was 
like magnetism. 

Perhaps it was due to the sultry heat, the utter stillness, the 
slow progress of the carriage through the most beautiful scenes ; or 
more likely still, the back-thrown head, the sensitive and fine 
profile, the parted crimson lips, the regular breathing, the undefin- 
able languor of pose, and the peculiar perfume that hung about my 
companion, that fired my ardent spirit. At last, I softly took 
possession of the hand nearest me. It was warm and pulsating ; 
the very touch of it seemed to bring into life all the feelings that 
lay dormant in me. I bent forward cautiously; in another moment 
I should have kissed her parted crimson lips, when suddenly, 
swiftly, the strange eyes opened, wide and full, as if she had not 
been sleeping at all. 

‘Ah,’ she said softly, ‘ what were you going to do ?’ 

I, flushing scarlet, was murmuring some excuses, when she 
interrupted me. 

‘Never mind; I am not angry. I wish, I do wish, I could feel 
and look as you felt and looked just now. What can it be like? 
I am told that to feel like that is worth life and after life. Perhaps 
I should be happier if I could feel as other people do.’ 

‘Are you not happy ?’ I asked, glad to turn the subject. 

‘Happy!’ she echoed, ‘I don’t know what it means. [I live, I 
eat, I sleep, I laugh, I feel well. I like the sunshine, I like to see 
handsome people, and I dislike to see ugly ones. I hate suffering, 
and I love enjoyment. I have more sympathies with bad than good, 
and I have no religion. Would you call me a happy person ?” 

I was going to answer, when, in quite a different mood, she 
inquired the use of a strong black box that lay on the seat opposite 
us. I replied that it was my despatch-box, containing my papers, 
my passport, my valuables in the way of jewelry, and all the money 
and promissory notes I possessed at the moment. But before I 
had nearly got through my list my friend’s interest had faded, and 
she was leaning over the carriage looking at the stream—the 
Ilsenfels, I heard her name it. 

By this time we had arrived at the door of the apology for an 
hotel, which was then the only hostelry on the Brocken. 

I offered to assist Mrs. Whitworth; but she turned shortly 
away with her courier, and I occupied myself in having my things 
stowed away in the room I had engaged over-night. 

It was a tiny apartment, with walls no thicker than paper. In 
lact, the whole place was like a rambling and ill-built hut. The 
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interior of this cabin was hot and stuffy, so, after inquiring the 
hour for table d’héte, I lit my cigar and strolled outside. 

At some distance on the level hill-top, where the hotel wag 
placed, I could see my new friend and her courier walking up and 
down, engaged in an animated discussion. I turned off short, not 
wishing them to know I saw them. 

Infatuated as I was with this stranger, I could not help feeling 
her position was a peculiar one. Perhaps the romance and the 
mystery only served to enhance the charm. 

At table Vhéte I saw no signs of my friend; afterwards I went 
out to look at the sunset. The place was crowded with tourists— 
English, German, Swiss—all uninteresting to my eyes, so I avoided 
them. 

I went round towards the back, and some one pointed out to me 
the curiosities of the place—where the witches assemble on JVal- 
purgisnacht, the Devil’s Well, the Devil’s Pulpit. Rough stones 
of volcanic strata, thrown up years before, strewed the bare and 
rugged mountain-top. In one place they were heaped about in 
great masses; amongst them was a hollow called Schneefels, where, 
in the winter, the snow is said to be thirty-five feet deep. 

Amongst these barbaric rocks I found Sylvia Whitworth. I asked 
her how she had dined. 

‘I dined here,’ she said, as if her rocky seat had been her 
"poudoir-table. ‘There were so many people in the hotel, all ugly 
and all old; and I can’t eat when I see ugly sights. My—my 
courier brought me my dinner.’ 

The sun was setting in pomp and splendour. From our high 
point of view we could see all the shimmer and colour, and all the 
varying tints, of a glowing August sunset. I pointed it out to my 
friend; she did not turn her head. 

‘I don’t care for views,’ she said gently; ‘I have seen so very 
many, and I am tired of them.’ 

I looked in her face. Her eyes had caught some strange lustre 
from the beautiful cloud-land of colour about us; there was a 
vague disquiet visible in her manner, a fluttering in her voice. It 
seemed to me that she was under the mastery of some profound 
impression. 

The warm night crept onwards. We were alone, quite alone, 
under a throbbing summer sky, with the clouds and the heavens 
around us. 

Instinctively, when I spoke, I spoke in a whisper. 

‘ How near we are to heaven,’ I murmured, ‘ in this high place - 
How far better than heaven it is to be with you, like this!’ 

A soft warm breeze passed over our faces, and blew some 
straggling curl of her loosened hair across my lips; her soft cling- 
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ing draperies lay close beside me; her presence seemed to grow 
more and more compelling. 

She smiled a slow languorous smile, a smile that intoxicated 
and led me on. She laid her hand upon my arm. 

‘Heaven,’ she said, in a low rapt whisper, ‘heaven is what- 
ever we like to make for ourselves on earth; when we die, we go 
out—so;’ and she pouted her two perfect lips, and blew a sudden 
short breath. ‘ When I think,’ she continued, ‘that life, and life 
only, is ours, I sometimes wish to do more with my days—crime 
or good, or wickedness or virtue; it would not matter to me, if I 
could but enjoy it, whatever it was.’ 

‘But,’ I whispered, awestruck, ‘crime is found out, and then 
comes punishment.’ 

‘There are some crimes,’ she said, ‘which leave no trace. 
What trace does a ship leave in the sea, five minutes after she has 
passed over it ?’ 

To this profound reasoning I replied nothing. Just then her 
surly courier approached ; they talked excitedly for a few moments, 
and then she turned to me: 

‘This is pleasant! I hear there is no room for me—the last 
room was given to you—not a corner left anywhere; and I am to 
sleep a la belle étoile.’ 

Of course this was impossible. Willingly I gave up my room, 
and the courier lounged away. . 

For a few moments we sat silent, when suddenly upon us there 
sank a darkness as swift and as obscuring as a curtain. It was one 
of the strange atmospheric changes of the Brocken. In a breathing 
space it seemed as if the bright night had turned to a rolling black 
mist. I groped for Sylvia’s hand; I took it—she was not a bit 
frightened—into my clasp, warm and yielding. I drew her up 
from her low rocky seat, and, placing her hand upon my arm, I 
tried to remember my way back to the hotel. I could not see one 
yard in front of us; a thundering promise of great heat throbbed 
through the darkened air. I could hear my companion’s hurried 
breathing. 

‘I wonder if we are all going to be killed ?’ she said quietly. 

Just then she stumbled over a stone. I threw out my hands to 
save her, and she fell forward, literally into my arms. 

; F or one moment of madness I held her close in a wild embrace, 
kissing her perfumed hair, and her eyes and her soft wet lips, rap- 
turously. The next moment she was lying passive in my arms, 
and sobbing like a child; whilst I endeavoured, with every excuse 
and every prayer I could think of, to reassure her. We found our 
Way at last to the door, and I led her, still shuddering, up to my 
‘oom; and, imploring her to forgive me, I said good-night, and 
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stayed outside whilst I heard her close the door and lock it. I then 
repaired to the dining-room, where an impromptu couch had been 
prepared for me. 

I never saw her again. 

The next morning, when all the tourists turned out to see the 
sunrise, I could discover her nowhere. I inquired of mine host, 
and learnt that Mrs. Whitworth had departed before sunrise with 
her carriage and her courier. 

I went to my empty room, and discovered that Mrs. Whitworth 
had taken with her my despatch-box, containing all my valuables, 
I made no inquiries, and told no one of my loss, for I had just 
enough money about me to take me back to Harzburg; and Sylvia, 
with all her faults, had infatuated me. I never met her again, 
never made any search for her, never sought to learn who or what 
she was. It was an episode which took a great hold on my imagi- 
nation, and, though an expensive one, I never regretted it. 

It is now twelve years ago, and I have often pondered over that 
day. Ihave come to a thousand different conclusions; but one 
idea became a fixed one—the courier, coarse common Spaniard as 
he was, must have been the husband of that lovely inexplicable 
woman. 























SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


By Dutton Cook. 





Sm WatTER Scott, bestowing upon his novel of Waverley the 
secondary or alternative title of ‘’Tis Sixty Years Since,’ lamented 
that a certain disadvantage was inseparable from the plan of his book. 
He could offer his readers neither a romance of chivalry nor a tale 
of their own time, and he apprehended that stories designed to 
impress as pictures of manners should either ‘refer to antiquity so 
great as to have become venerable,’ or should vividly reflect the 
scenes ‘ which are passing daily before our eyes, and are interesting 
from their novelty.’ In other words, he held that for the purposes 
of the novelist of 1805 more value attached, though for different 
reasons, to the ‘ triple-furred pelisse’ of the Bond-street beaux of 
that period and to the coats of mail of the Crusaders, than to ‘ the 
Court dress of George IT.’s reign, with its no collar, large sleeves, 
and low pocket-holes.’ The far perspective and the immediate 
foresround seemed to him infinitely more attractive than the middle 
distance. 

Of course gradually, by effluxion of time, the difficulty is solved, 
the equity of the case is established. What was only sixty years 
old when Scot wrote Waverley is now more than one hundred and 
thirty years old; romantic interest has gathered about his theme, 
just as moss and ivy mantle a ruin, enhancing its picturesqueness ; 
and even the Court dress of George II.’s reign may be supposed to 
have now acquired certain of the artistic graces of antiquity. It is 
perhaps the turn of the Bond-street beaux of 1805, in their ‘ triple- 
furred pelisses,’ to come under the penal clauses, so to speak, of 
the novelist’s statute of limitations. Of pictures of manners bearing 
date the early years of the century, it may be said that they are not 
old enough or new enough to be interesting; that they represent 
lashions bygone, it is true, but not yet sufficiently ancient to be 
respectable ; fashions not wholly discarded, but rather waiting in the 
shade until Time’s revolvings shall bring them into vogue and favour 
again. 

We travel more quickly than we did, however. We crowd more 
events, changes, and developments into the space of sixty years 
than we used to. The dandies of the Regency seem thrust back 
from us to a greater distance than separated Scott at the beginning 
of the century from the Highland rising of 45. And perhaps the 
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novelist in some degree overstated his case, or proclaimed opinions 
that were, in truth, rather individual than general. After all, con- 
siderable interest may possibly attach to the manners and fashions 
which, although they are gone from us, are yet comparatively near; 
the warmth of life still lingering about them, as about clothes that 
we have but now taken off. ‘Only yesterday’ appeals to sentiment 
and sympathy almost as effectually as does the ‘long, long ago.’ 
It is the antiquaries only who would be for ever peering into the 
far distance. It is those of very limited intelligence who concern 
themselves solely about the passing hour. But pictures of the 
manners of a little while since are not always discoverable or acces- 
sible immediately. That sound common sense which is so prone 
to do foolish things stirs itself to wipe away such trivial fond 
records. Macaulay, at the outset of his greatest work, maintained 
that the variations which take place in dress, furniture, repasts, 
and public amusements might fairly occupy the historian, all argu- 
ment touching the dignity of history to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. But, as a rule, Clio disdains the chronicling of such small 
beer. And no doubt Macaulay had rather in view the remote than 
the recent changes in the methods of our social existence. He 
planned to place before ‘the English of the nineteenth century a 
true picture of the life of their ancestors.’ Apparently of the nine- 
teenth century itself he did not purpose to write. 

The manners of the earlier years of the century can only be 
found pictured in such despised publications as fashion-books and 
fashionable novels. The essayists who portrayed so admirably 
social life in England under Queen Anne left no representatives or 
successors to perform like offices for the later times of the Regency 
and King George IV. One is tempted to wish sometimes that Sir 
Walter Scott had busied himself more with reflecting his own 
period, and less with contriving those romances of chivalry which aze 
now, it must be confessed, but lightly valued in comparison with 
the price once set upon them. The master hand, however, is not 
always forthcoming either to picture manners or to accomplish other 
duties. When the sun is absent from the skies above us, we have 
to be content with inferior sources of illumination. 

But here is a production of the second or third class which yet 
may prove to be sufficiently trustworthy. It professes to consist 
of ‘Sketches of Manners;’ it was published by Messrs. Henry 
Colburn & Co. at the Public Library, Conduit-street, Hanover 
square; it bears the date of 1821, or exactly ‘ sixty years since. 
The author conceals his name, but protests his perfect competence 
to deal with his theme. He is a bachelor, more, he admits, from 
chance than from determination. No domestic concerns perplex 
him; no wife promotes or impedes his welcome into society ; and 
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he is therefore ‘ more easily provided for and more generally invited 
than a family man.’ His years have imperceptibly rolled on ‘in 
drawing-rooms, in parties, and in what is called the world.’ He is 
too old to be an exquisite or a coxcomb, yet neither old enough nor 
wicked enough to sigh over or to frown upon the past. He is, he 
intimates, ‘ without assuming any peculiar merit, a well-dressed 
and a well-bred man,’ whose aspect obtains a sort of general recog- 
nition, and who is asked to one house merely because he has been 
geen at another where the same class of society moves. And thus, 
he maintains, ‘the scenes of high life have multiplied infinitely to 
him in the course of years, making up an almost imperceptible 
experience.’ Ladies admit him to their confidence, consult him as 
to dress with implicit trust in the sincerity of his advice, and even 
‘sit with him in morning deshabille, having no designs upon him.’ 
The beautiful young unmarried lady with safety honours his arm, 
constituting him the companion and protector of her morning walk, 
without fear of exciting ambition or passion in his breast, or of 
rousing the jealousy of other of her swains. The flaunting married 
woman of quality takes him in her carriage to make a round of 
morning visits, or to kill time by shopping, and runs no risk either 
of wearing out his patience or of affording provocation to the tongue 
of scandal. Further, he mentions that the exquisites and ruffians 
of the time unrestrainedly play their parts before him, viewing him 
as ‘a good-natured gentleman-like old fellow, or, in other words, a 
cypher in the busy scene of high life.” He quotes Cowper as to 
peeping at the world through the loopholes of retreat, and concludes 
with a moralising air: ‘ Life is a drama more or less brief; with 
some gay, with others insipid; and all men are actors of some sort 
or other, from the prince on the throne to the little tyrant of his 
domestic circle. Nor is it given to those actors to see and to learn 
themselves, but only to those who, like the Hermit in London, 
occupy a seat in the stage-box, and are the calm spectators of the 
plece.’ 

This Hermit in London, as he styles himself, soon, from a 
corner of Lady Mary Modish’s carriage, introduces the reader to 
Hyde Park on a Sunday—sixty years ago. A fine Sunday, it is 
noted, draws out as many insects—butterflies of fashion, and grub- 
worms from the City—as a hot sun and a shower of rain can produce 
in the middle of June. The Park is thronged, in additian to its 
loftier frequenters, with men-milliners, linendrapers, and shopboys. 
There are groups of women in the latest Parisian fashions—all 
taffeta, feathers, flowers, and lace. But they talk loud; their 
mauvais ton is too evident ; they are unattended by a servant ; and 
a bit of straw adhering to the skirts of one of them betrays that 
they have come all the way from Fleet-street or Ludgate-hill in a 
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hackney-coach, and that they are merely playing at being women of 
fashion. They are accompanied by awkward would-be beaux of the 
class known as ‘ Sunday bloods’ and ‘ counter coxcombs,’ men who 
have been serving all the rest of the week in their shops, and now 
presume ‘to sport their odious persons in the drive of fashion.’ 
Lady Mary Modish finds herself hustled by these ‘plebs’ as she 
enters her barouche. She is almost tempted to forswear the Park 
on Sundays; but, as she observes, she cannot be at church all 
day, nor make a complete prisoner of herself, because it is Sunday. 
Were it not for her harp—ladies played the harp in those times— 
and a little scandal, there would be no getting through the day at 
all. ‘The tilbury and dennet system is very convenient for these 
people,’ she notes. The ‘once-a-week beaux’ hire tilburies with 
awkward grooms in pepper-and-salt or drab, ‘like the incoy. of the 
Royal Family,’ and crowd the Park on Sunday, to return the follow- 
ing day to their shops, like boys to school on Black Monday. Her 
ladyship recognises her plumassicr, with fixed spurs like a field- 
officer, riding as importantly as though he were one of the Lords of 
the Treasury ; and her banker’s clerk so stiff and so laced up that he 
looks more like an Egyptian mummy than a man, afiecting to be a 
beau militaire, and followed by a groom out of place, wearing a 
cockade in his hat. ‘I have not common patience with these 
creatures,’ she cries. 

But now there approaches Mr. Millefleurs, an exquisite of the 
period. He is perfumed like a milliner; his colour is heightened 
by some vegetable dye; his two front teeth are false, shaming the 
others a little by their ivory polish; and his breath savours of 
myrrh like a heathen sacrifice. He thrusts his horse’s head into 
the carriage, smiles affectedly, removes his hat, pulls a stray lock 
across his forehead, the better to display its whiteness and the 
glossiness of his hair, the result of ‘at least two hours’ brushing, 
arranging, perfuming, and unguenting.’ He carries under his arm 
a whip, and in the corner of his mouth a violet ; he stares impu- 
dently; and as he discourses of his monstrous luck upon the turf, he 
brushes his horse gently with a highly-scented silk handkerchief, 
producing afterwards one of cambric, and goes through ‘a thousand 
minauderies which would have suited an affected woman better 
than a lieutenant in his Majesty’s Brigade of Guards.’ Meantime 
Lady Mary condescends to pat and caress Mr. Millefleur’s horse, 
displaying her lovely arm, ungloved, and attracting a hundred 
admiring eyes. Female charioteers dash past, driving curricles at 
the rate of nine miles an hour. These ladies affect the looks of 
stage-coachmen, wear round riding-hats and stiff York-tan gloves; 
handle their four-horse whips in masterly style, lash their horses 
freely, employ abundantly the language of the stable, and as they 
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pass their acquaintances distribute familiar, knowing, sideway nods 
of the head in true ‘down the road’ fashion. One titled lady is 
famous for her skill in driving four milk-white horses—her face a 
perfect enamel from her excessive use of paint; and to see the 
lash of her whip fly about her leaders, to see her perched aloft upon 
the box, squaring her elbows and gathering up her reins, is the 
delight of the ostlers and hackney-coachmen about town. Mad- 
brained ‘ ruffians of quality,’ driving light mails with four in hand, 
also occupy the Park, with dangerous ‘ tandem gentlemen’ proceed- 
ing very recklessly, ‘ the leader looking wildly about him, like a stag 
which has just broken cover ;’ a weak friend with a mail-coach horn 
seated on the driver’s left, ‘ both half drunk or in high spirits,’ the 
odds being that they upset themselves or run over anybody or any- 
thing coming in contact with them in their furious career. The 
‘tilbury man,’ it is noted, ‘is not so great a swell—if,’ the author 
is careful to add, ‘I may adopt a phrase of fashionable vulgarity.’ 
The word swell was but just coming into vogue. The tilbury man 
has usually his groom for his companion ; between his feet sits his 
pet, a bulldog or terrier of ferocious expression. Occasionally the 
‘ruffian’ is to be seen with a glass fixed in the socket of his eye and 
a quill toothpick or a straw gathered from the stable stuck in the 
corner of his mouth. Sometimes, but onlv if the weather be cold 
and the ‘ ruffian’ of military quality,—for smoking was not a uni- 
versal pastime or accomplishment sixty years since,—‘ a lighted 
cigar is smoked by the coxcomb.’ 

The dandy Guardsman seems often to have presented himself 
to the author’s notice. A panorama of the battle of Waterloo is 
exhibited, Waterloo being quite a recent event, and the patrons of 
the show are described. Among them figures ‘the exquisite militaire, 
youthful and blooming, affected, vain, with an air of sans souci, a 
toothpick or a violet in his mouth, a quizzing-glass either suspended 
round his neck or fixed in the socket of his eye, seeming to disdain 
taking an interest in the thing, yet lisping out, ‘‘ Upon my thoul, 
it's d—d like, d—d like indeed ; yeth, that’s just the place where 
We lotht tho many men; it’s quite ridiculouth how like it ith.’’’ 
And the Hermit comments upon the contrast of so much valour 
with so much feminine conceit, starch and perfume, whalebone and 
pasteboard ; admitting, however, that the fops had borne themselves 
bravely in the fray, taking no care abroad ofthe pretty persons they 
80 fondly cherished at home. 

_ Further, the Hermit in London relates concerning a cousin of 
his own, who had recently received a commission in the Guards, 
and is about to enter upon his military duties. He is described as 
very young, of moderate fortune, very good-hearted, but, unhappily 


for him, very vain and very handsome. He views the fact of his 
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being an officer in the Guards as launching him completely into 
high life and conferring upon him the final stamp of fashion. By 
his brother officers he is regarded as a very hopeful recruit, a very 
‘ prime fellow’ indeed. The young man is attended by one Hopf- 
man, a German valet de chambre, who is duly instructed as to the 
needs of his employer when mounting guard. Hopfman is to call the 
young officer at six, to let him have the last boots with the copper 
heels—not the iron-heeled ones nor the Wellingtons, made for him 
by Hoby—and to use the expensive blacking made after Lord R.’s 
recipe, with maraschino in it and oil of lavender and twenty other 
things. The valet is to fetch home the regimental jacket from 
Scott’s, and to see that it is well padded on the breast and stuffed 
on the shoulders ; to put two handkerchiefs in the pocket, a cam- 
bric one and ‘one of my Barcelonas ;’ and to perfume them well, 
and to add the gold snuff-box with the Sleeping Beauty on it—‘ not 
the gold embossed one, nor the gold engine-turned, nor the antique 
box, nor the silver-gilt, nor the one bought in the Palais Royal.’ 
The youth is to be taken to the parade-ground in his tilbury, lest he 
should get his boots dusty or his French scarlet cloth soiled. He 
purposes to wear round his neck his twenty-guinea gold chain with 
his quizzing-glass, and directs his servant to follow him with his silk 
nightgown and Turkish embroidered slippers, his backgammon-board 
pour passer le temps, his poodle-dog to play with, his violoncello, 
his writing-desk, his cedar box of cigars, his gold cigar-tube, some 
scented tobacco, and his écwme de mer pipe—‘ ’twill pass an hour, 
and it looks so soldier-like to smoke on guard.’ He requires, more- 
over, a cambric shirt, with the collar highly starched—‘ one of those 
that look like winkers;’ a second regimental jacket, ‘ nicely 
pigeon-tailed ;’ his musical snuff-box, with Prince’s mixture in it; 
his thin morocco boots; his hairbrushes, razors, damask napkins, 
various soaps, rose-water for his eyes, and white wax for his nails, 
with his best dressing-case, Kc. 

Relative to the fashions in costume prevalent sixty years ago our 
author has much to say, although he is naturally more communica- 
tive about the dress of his own sex than as to the attire of the ladies. 
Of one British matron, reproached with being ‘clad in everything 
from France,’ he writes that she was ‘ covered with folds of drapery, 
circles of ribbons and tucks, tier over tier of flounces, and quillings 
of lace, and puftings of all sorts,’ in the directly opposite extreme 
to the flimsy garments worn a few years before, when women ap- 
peared as though they were sewn up in tight bags. Generally the 
ladies seem to have been much ornamented and feathered, wearing 
nodding plumes, such as are still favoured at Royal Drawing-rooms, 
much frilled and furbelowed; but instances are found of a style of 
‘affected simplicity.’ One lady of peculiarly substantial proportions 
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is described as habited all in white; her hair flat on the top and 
falling in ringlets, after the manner seen in Greek statuary; ‘her 
neck and shoulders much exposed; her arms bare nearly to the 
shoulder, with gloves wrinkled and thrust down almost to the wrists ; 
bracelets over them, and with white-satin shoes, laced up a pillar 
of colossal appearance, with such a foot for a base as might have 
supported the statue of Minerva.’ Male fashions are more minutely 
discussed, although there is much denunciation of the solemn cox- 
combs who importantly deliver their opinions on the cut of a cape 
or the stiffening of a cravat, who dispute as to the rival merits of 
‘the Stanhope crop’ and the téte a la guillotine, the Cumberland 
corset and the Brummel bodice, the Petersham trousers and the 
Wellington pantaloons, and are learned on the subject of the Osbal- 
diston tie. The dandies of 1820 wore stays, and affected exceeding 
effeminacy of appearance. The gentlemen were charged with trench- 
ing upon the petticoats, paints, stays, starched handkerchiefs, and 
pouting-pigeon bosoms of the ladies. While certain masculine 
dames promenaded the streets in kilts instead of petticoats, or cased 
their ankles in Turkish trousers, ‘their heads representing either 
“kiss me if you can’ by a penthouse of terrific projection, or ‘‘ kiss 
me if you dare’ by an impudent exposure of a highly-coloured cheek 
and a proud impudent air,’ the dandy proffered himself as a being 
of doubtful gender, a figure in whalebone as thin as a lath, with 
pale-blue unmeaning hazy eyes ; so laced up and pinched in that he 
could not stoop to pick up his handkerchief if he chanced to drop it ; 
with trousers so wide and loose that they resembled petticoats, with 
a painted face looking over a wall of starch and muslin, a patch at 
the corner of his mouth, a flower between his lips, his hair crested 
over his forehead like the feathers of a Friesland hen, and a gold 
chain and quizzing-glass dangling from a neck long as a gander’s. 
He lisped, ogled, and drawled; he smelt like a civet cat; he was 
all affectation, vacant stare, ‘ hectic cough, discontent, expense, deli- 
cacy, and inutility.’ The author’s ‘young cousin in the Guards’ was 
understood to order a new coat monthly, and some novelty in the 
way of a waistcoat weekly. He was possessed of an exceeding variety 
of over-coats, driving-coats, tuniques, military great-coats, night- 
cloaks, tartans, and pelisses. The fashions were set and tempta- 
tions to expense placed before the ‘ elegants of town’ by a trade-com- 
bination or junto of tailors, who frequently made their customers 
appear in a very ridiculous light. One day it was ruled that every 
back should be as broad as an Irish chairman’s, and the shoulders 
bolstered up to imitate a hodman’s; on the morrow, men were to 
be flat, Squeezed at the waist like hourglasses, or laced up to resem- 
ble earwigs. Occasionally the whole town was made pigeon-breasted 
or martin-tailed. Skirts now dangled in the dust, and now vanished 
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altogether, leaving a mere shell-jacket behind them. One day all 
was starch; the next, all were men in buckram. A distinguished 
exquisite appears padded all over; a little later, and all the other 
foplings are walking pincushions. ‘A prince requires confinements 
in his limbs, and all his subjects are immediately restrained within 
the same limits.” Now a long ‘ bang-up box-coat’ with a dozen 
capes is the vogue, and now a single-breasted hunting-frock, or the 
curtailed garment known as a spencer. ‘The tailor wielded absolute 
power, and made the man, although there was often danger, ‘ be- 
twixt the long skirts of his great-coat, fur embroidery, tassels, 
olivet buttons, pigeon-breast, and pale face’ of the decent young 
man’s being mistaken for a very indecent young woman. ‘We are 
more regarded for our coats than for our characters,’ sighs our Her- 
mit in London; ‘ and if a man be not in the last fashion, he must 
content himself with holding the last place in the beaw monde.’ And 
he relates how the late Colonel M——, dying of a wound received 
in a duel he had provoked by his own insolence, expressed regret 
for his conduct, and assured his second that he had not taken his 
antagonist for a gentleman until it was too late, ‘merely on account 
of his having on a coat of the last year’s fashion.’ 

The exquisites did not disdain the pleasures of the table, and 
from the kind of food they consumed it may be inferred that their 
digestive powers were considerable. Three gentlemen are supposed 
to dine at Long’s. They reject turtle-soup as smelling too much 
of the City. A small turbot, a turkey poult, six French dishes, 
including mushrooms stewed in champagne, a cream, pine-apple 
fritters, ‘as light as love and as hot as fire,’ and an apricot-tart, 
form part oftheir dinner ; with a pine, grapes (at seven shillings per 
pound), walnuts, wafers, ice, &c., for dessert. Their bill for wine 
includes East India Madeira, a bottle of iced champagne, a bottle 
of hermitage, a few glasses of Cyprus wine, six kinds of liqueurs 
‘between the acts,’ with Burgundy after dinner. At their fourth 
bottle they call for olives and orange-chips to give a relish to their 
wine. ‘The groom is ordered to bring their chariot round at eleven 
‘to go to the opera, the club, and the Finish ;’ and to take the tilbury 
home and physic the leaders. A favourite dog is admitted to the 
dinner-party, caressed, and regaled with a pound of veal cutlets and 
a sweetbread. The conversation is rather lively than severe. There 
is discourse about ‘ flounces at the bottom of pantaloons,’ the tying 
of cravats, and ‘certain Greeking transactions ;’ about Lord This 
and That ; and various amateurs in pipes and snuff-boxes are cited 
as ‘fellows who know how to live.’ ‘Were you at the play last 
night?’ asks one of the diners. But the theatre is held rather in dis- 
lain by the dandies. ‘D—n the play!’ is the answer. ‘Who 
would go to such a vulgar place? No; I looked in at the Argyll 
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Rooms, saw an act of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, squeezed my 
little favourite’s hand, and then went off to a ball, quarrelled with 
a fellow, and milled a watchman.’ ‘ And I,’ says the third gentle- 
man, ‘dined with B——, paid five guineas for my dinner, quizzed 
the old reprobate peer, laughed at A—-—’s slang and bad jokes, 
and looked in at Bennet-street. My curiosity cost me three hun- 
dred; but never mind.’ 

Gentlemen lost much money at gambling-houses and ‘ silver hells’ 
sixty years ago, and the ladies were much addicted to cards, playing 
long whist, loo, casino, and macao. Great aping of foreign manners 
prevailed, and persons of fashion adorned their conversation with 
frequent scraps of French. People were fond of stating that under 
certain conditions they preserved their sang-froid or behaved with 
nonchalance ; this they pronounced to be une affaire du ceur, that 
une affaire du gout; they promised, upon application being made to 
them for action upon their part, faire leur possible or faire Vimpos- 
sible; such expressions as Ah bah ! tout au contraire, and point du 
tout, were to be heard incessantly in the best society, with ‘a mil- 
lion of other hackneyed French phrases, that answered the purpose 
of the speakers not a jot better than the plainest English would 
have done.’ Add to these a great variety of starts and shrugs, ele- 
vations of the shoulders, shakings of the head, writhings, convul- 
sions, and puppet-show tricks of features, and there was complete 
exhibition of ‘the whole language and manceuvres of the pseudo- 
learned and accomplished ones who have introduced foreign man- 
ners into our native soil.’ A sort of Gallomania greatly prevailed. 
Sundry exquisites carried large vulgar snufi-boxes adorned with the 
head of Bonaparte upon the lid, and protested that the art of snuff- 
taking should be studied in Paris, that it took twelve months to 
become perfect in the accomplishment, and that not one Englishman 
ina thousand knew how to take a pinch like a gentleman. A few 
weeks’ trip across the Channel seemed to unfit the youth of both 
sexes ‘for home and British society.’ They even learnt to despise 
port-wine and roast beef. ‘They herded together, assumed an absurd 
tone of superiority, formed waltz and quadrille parties: the women 
were all w@ la mode de Paris, all broken sentences of French and 
English, all shrug, humpback, stooped shoulders, quick short step, 
and quadrille antics ; the men were all coxcombs and foplings mas- 
querading in the dress, language, and deportment of foreigners. They 
conceived themselves, however, to be absolute leaders of fashion and 
models of taste, ‘ while their dress was ungraceful, their manners 
extravagant, their language imperfect, their morals often impaired, 
their talents generally confined, and their conduct always ridiculous.’ 

Society was also affected by an Oriental leaven. Gentlemen 
known as nabobs, their complexions the colour of a guinea, their lips a 
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sky-blue, were now returning from India in possession of serious liver 
complaints and prodigious fortunes. A Nabob Club, a unique insti. 
tution, had been opened in London. Only very rich men who had 
been in India, elderly epicureans who had been broiled in the East 
whose palates had been burnt and purged away, whose talk was of 
houkarbedars, of houkars, of hubble-bubbles, of chillums of ‘ malg- 
catawney’ and curries, were competent to be members. The club 
boasted four men-cooks and many black servants; the rooms were 
hung with views of India. This Nabob Club, presuming it to haye 
actually existed, must have preceded by some years the foundation 
of the Oriental in Hanover-square. 

The Mall in St. James’s Park was distinguished sixty years ago 
by characteristics it has since lost. The dandies were wont to saunter 
there. And in the Mall were to be found both ‘ the chevalier @ indus- 
trie hunting simultaneously for a wife and for a dinner,’ and ‘ the 
foreign demirep, who, by the agency of a poodle-dog, had a happy 
talent for forming acquaintance with those whom she had never met 
before.’ The mysterious lady was also to be seen who affected the 
sentimental assumed airs of romance, and pretended to read Zimmer- 
man on Solitude or the poems of Thomas Moore, yet, having other 
ends in view, constantly averted her glance from her book, and did 
not turn a single leaf for hours together. But the profession of arms 
supplied the Mall with the largest number of its frequenters. The 
gay Life Guardsman was present, ‘ casting his net for female game 
on every side,’ or sighing for some belle to whom he might recount 
the action of Quatre Bras, or in whose bewitching society he might 
find compensation for the rigours of war. Then there were the 
half-pay officers, naval and military, whom the Peace had deprived 
of active occupation: poor gentlemen whiling away the time until 
the hour arrived for again attending at the Admiralty, memorialising 
the Commander-in-Chief at the Horse Guards, or waiting in some 
great man’s antechamber petitioning for some never-to-be-granted 
favour. The dismounted dragoon was revealed by his blue orna- 
mented great-coat, his black-silk neck-handkerchief, his fixed spurs, 
and dowlas trousers ; while the gray surtout and pantaloons, with 
unspurred Wellingtons, announced the infantry officer reduced to 
half-pay. Both had issued, it is suggested, ‘ from first-floors in 
Suffolk-street, back rooms about the Adelphi and Strand, or hiding- 
places in the suburbs.’ Both were in the habit daily of passing 
hours in the Mall, ruminating on past dangers and glories, project- 
ing fresh memorials to the Minister, and heartily wishing that ‘Boney 
were let loose again, just to give them further chances of service and 
promotion. 

Fashions change so often and so abruptly, that it is almost as 
difficult to picture them accurately as to catch ere she fall ‘the 
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Cynthia of the minute.’ In the first chapter of his Waverley Scott 
grote of the blue frock-coat and white-dimity waistcoat, the respect- 
able and gentlemanlike attire of the time—1805, or thereabouts. 
Some years later, revising the book for the collected edition of his 
writings, he had to confess that blue coats and white waistcoats had 
become as antiquated as himself, and he requested ‘the reader of 
fishion to fill up the costume with an embroidered waistcoat of 
purple velvet or silk, and a coat of whatever colour he pleases.’ Yet 
since Scott ceased to write the blue frocks and white waistcoats have 
reappeared, and the coats of any colour and the embroidered waist- 
coats of purple velvet or silk have departed, but only to return to 
life, it may be, after a certain or uncertain interval. One hears 
nothing now of exquisites and éléqgantes, of dandies and dandizettes, 
of ruffians of quality, female charioteers, and ‘ dashing Cyprians ;’ 
but although the names have vanished, the creatures they repre- 
sented may still remain with us. What Teufelsdrockh described as 
a ‘divine idea of cloth’ yet pervades the universe. 

Crutch and Toothpick are not innovations so much as restorations 
or revivals. The ‘ dandiacal body’ so called has gone, but ‘ swells’ 
and ‘swelldom’ remain. Nevertheless, for certain losses no absolute 


compensation seems to be provided. As the satirical poet wrote in 
1748, 


‘What’s not destroyed by Time’s devouring hand ? 
Where’s Troy ? and where’s the Maypole in the Strand ? 
Peas, cabbages, and turnips once grew where 
Now stands New Bond-street and a newer square. 
Such piles of building now rise up and down, 
London itself seems going out of town. 

Our fathers crossed from Fulham in a wherry ; 
Their sons enjoy a bridge at Putney ferry. 
Think we that modern words eternal are? 
Toupet and Tompion, Cosins and Colmar, 
Hereafter will be called by some plain man 

A wig, a watch, a pair of stays, a fan.’ 


Of these the term ‘ toupet’ remains, however. But the dandies’ 
tradespeople have for the most part vanished. Friburg’s shop, 
where they bought their snuffs, has gone, though very recently ; 
ind Hoby’s, where they bought their Wellingtons, and O’Shaugh- 
hessy's, where they bought their dancing-pumps; and Parslow’s, 
where they lost money at billiards; and Hudson’s, whence they 
obtained their German pipes, such of them as smoked pipes. 
Has Morton, the fashionable sunsmith, now a representative ? 
has Vincent, who provided the dandies with their spurs? or 
Scott, the favourite military tailor in Pall Mall? Vauxhall Gardens 
—the dandies were wont to make up midnight parties for Vauxhall 
—disappeared long years ago, and about the same time Fops’-alley 
vas closed for ever to fops as to other folk; St. James’s-street has 
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now no cognisance of the Cocoa Tree Tavern and Chocolate House, 
once the esteemed resort of the dandies who were also Tories. Their 
clubs, Watier’s and Crockford’s, &c., are known no more; their Argyll 
Rooms, not to be confounded with the Argyll Rooms of a later genera- 
tion, were closed many years since, and Almack’s assemblies are 
things of the past ; Carlton House itself has dissolved as completely 
as the baseless fabric of a vision or the palace of Aladdin itself. 
There are no watchmen now to be ‘milled’ or watch-boxes to be 
overturned ; gentlemen who would know the hour do not now < strike 
their repeaters ;’ no one carries about with him a musical snuff-box; 
few drink Madeira. Ladies do not now play the harp, nor do they 
attend masked balls at the Opera-house. In the course of sixty 
years many changes occur, and perhaps the most of these are for the 
best. 








FAITH AFTER DOUBT. 


I wit believe: beyond all youthful dreams, 
Where thou didst see thyself triumphant, strong, 
Set by thine art the kings of men among, 
Thy thirst assuaged by what life-giving streams, 
Thy forehead crowned by what immortal beams— 
Beyond the love that set thy youth to song, 
And held thee thrall to hopeless grief so long, 
Is this lost love from sorrow that redeems. 





Yet what am I, that Z should bring thee bliss— 
That J should triumph over bitter years— 
With lips too sad to tempt a lover’s kiss, 
Storm-driven, harried, sore beset by fears, 
With only gifts from shipwreck snatched to give— 
What grace have I, that I should bid thee live ? 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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Lixe a good many other worse people, I burn with a desire to better 
the lot of my humbler fellow-beings. I do not belong to the Kyrle 
Society, nor do I give prizes for the kind treatment of the harmless 
necessary cat. Perhaps I had better not say what is my hobby: 
suffice it that, like most other movements of the day, it is in con- 
stant want of funds. To raise these, [recently screwed up my courage 
to concert-pitch, having been assured by a handy bachelor whom [ had 
consulted that amateur music and estheticism were the open sesame 
to people’s purses. ‘First,’ he said, ‘catch your hare, alias your 
soprano, just as the first object of a general is to secure his base.’ 
In my simplicity, being the nineteenth member of a musical clergy- 
man’s family, I had imagined that sopranos (pure or mezzo) were as 
plentiful as blackberries ; but I soon found, to my cost, that their 
number was very limited. I could only discover thirteen among 
all my friends; and of these, some were ill, some were abroad, some 
were cross, one was being sued for restitution of conjugal rights, 
and the last two were blessed with unmanageable husbands, who 
invariably raised insurmountable objections to everything proposed. 
This particular trouble of the sopranos lasted long, and had many 
phases. In the end I pounced upon an old friend with a lovely 
voice, fortunately single, and consequently amiable. But what was 
to be the special attraction of the entertainment? Bones and 
niggers were vulgar, a breakdown impossible. For a fat lady there 
was no room, and the Midgets were engaged in London. Did I know 
any remarkable person—a lion-hunter, an Alpine traveller, an author, 
am artist? I did know one, an eminent composer; but then he 
was the fashion, and fashionable people, I had always understood, 
were as difficult of access as royal personages. Still I remembered 
the parable of the unjust judge and the widow, and I asked him 
humbly and diffidently, yet firmly, to assist me. Wonder of wonders ! 
I know not why, but—he graciously accepted. ‘Saved!’ I cried 
to my niece and companion, a fascinating tomboy, as I flourished 
the composer’s letter, written on pink paper with curled edges, and 
‘melling deliciously, before her astonished blue eyes. Now there 
could be no question of failure! My niece somehow or other, pro- 
bably by inspiration, for she was more idle than words can picture, 
had learned to play the violin, and burned to display her talents 
éfore a real audience. The rest of the troupe were easily assem- 
bled. They consisted of a contralto with fine e d - 
yes and a sympa 
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thetic voice, an erratic genius who wrote and sang his own gongs 
a military swell of play-acting propensities, a gentle baritone, and 
the handy bachelor, who promised ominously to ‘read something.’ 
These made up a by no means despicable company. " 

As the day approached I found, as frequently happens to hos. 
tesses, that by some quintessence of bad luck I had hit on a night 
when every other house for twenty miles round had opened its doors, 
All forms of social entertainments, from balls and dinner-parties to 
séances, appeared to be going forward on that fatal night. My 
niece, who, from exuberant elation, had now descended to the depths 
of despair, as was natural to her mercurial nature, plaintively cried 
out, ‘ There will not be three people at the concert.’ ‘ Very pos- 
sibly not,’ answered the handy bachelor. ‘I have been at such 
entertainments ; they are distinctly depressing.’ Innumerable 
besides were the anxieties of fitting all the performers and their 
retainers into a cottage of modest dimensions, suited for the require- 
ments of a widow with a small family, as was my home. At the 
last moment, when I triumphantly accompanied the handy bachelor, 
who arrived early on a tour of inspection, to see how beautifully I 
had arranged it, all the beds, by his directions, had to be changed. 
The erratic genius was pronounced too fat for his ; the soprano too 
tall for hers. To add to the brilliancy of my concert I had invited 
the one member of my family who boasted of a title, a very distant 
cousin, with the fell intention of making her sing in a comic chorus. 
This design I, however, afterwards abandoned. She was not, be it 
understood, a bewigged and berouged ‘ Selina’ or ‘ Maria’ Countess 
of anything, but in her first youth and of surpassing beauty. 

The fatal day dawned. The contralto appeared alone (every 
one seemed to have conspired to come only in driblets unsociably) ; 
her voice almost gone, and both her eyes swelled up by a cold. 
We plied her energetically with port-wine negus and egg-flip, hop- 
ing that, after these precautions, all might yet be well. Presently 
the handy bachelor, who, in his desperate fidgetiness, had gone to 
meet the remainder of the guests at the railway station, returned. 
His voice had the calmness of despair. Yes! the eminent com- 
poser had arrived. Yes! the erratic genius had come ; and the 
soprano—left behind by the others in London—last seen trying 10 
bite through a sandwich, may have choked in the attempt, for any- 
thing the others knew. Yes! there was another train which would 
bring her into the concert-room five minutes after the concert ought 
to begin, in her travelling dress, and without her dinner. . 

You may imagine the feelings with which I sat down to dinner. 
All through the meal our strained nerves listened for the sound of 
the door-bell. In the nick of time up drove the soprano ; she “a 
instantly thrust into one of my dresses, then set down at the table 
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like a lunatic between her keepers, and violently fed by the com- 
poser and the military amateur with all the courses at once. Her | 
arrival revived us a little. 

The presentiment was still over us of an empty room. But 
no! O joy! on arriving we gazed through a chink of the green- 
room door upon a sea of eager and expectant faces, the gas burning 
brightly, and the atmosphere pleasantly warm. We are not yet, 
however, free from mishaps. The concert somehow gets under 
way. The first duet is applauded. ‘It’s a good audience,’ say the 
performers, with a sigh of genuine relief. Now comes the crucial 
test—the violin solo. The palpitating tomboy, who, for five long 
years, has pestered her relations to be allowed ‘just once’ to appear 
in public, is handed on to the platform by the eminent composer, 
and smilingly prepares to play. But where is the music-stand ? 
Blank looks meet more blank looks. Gallantly the composer, 
equal to the occasion, steps forward, and offers himself as a substi- 
tute—a somewhat shaky substitute; for it is difficult to hold music 
eracefully and efficiently while a fair creature, armed with a bow, 
threatens momentarily to damage your eyesight. The company, 
however, believe this to be part of the entertainment, and the 
violin-solo terminates triumphantly. The ordeal over, the young 
lady retires to faint in the green-room, under the auspices of the 
captain of play-acting propensities, who promptly deals with her in- 
disposition, and is overheard, on the following evening, requesting 
her to ‘come and faint again.’ 

Then comes the event of the concert, the singing by the con- 
tralto of the composer’s most famous ballad, accompanied by the 
great man himself on the harmonium, I presiding at the piano. A 
murmur of interested expectation runs through the audience. This 
is what they have all come for. This is why they have left other 
entertainments a howling desert. (N.B. The view of my titled 
cousin’s back hair in the front row was ‘ extra,’ as it could not be 
decently announced, and was not expected.) . The composer is seated 
at the harmonium, back to the audience, and is making jokes in 
an undertone. The contralto moves blandly forward—alas, too 
forward. Her eyes are very short-sighted, as soft black eyes often 
are. She is just about to precipitate herself and four large flower- 
pots into the lap of the company below. ‘The bachelor saves her 
bya rush and a tug at her skirts. A thrill of relief runs through 
the audience. All of us are again in position, and ready to begin ; 
but the solemnity of our feelings has been impaired, and, as the 
Song proceeds, we grow worse, for it is plain something is wrong 
with the harmonium. No sound comes from it, and the fine con- 
tortions of the composer’s shoulders and legs are a sight for the 
gods, as he vainly agonises and wrestles with the dumb spirit 
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which has entered into the pride of our village orchestra, our own 
well-loved three-stop harmonium. The song comes to an end 
somehow, and we all rush to the green-room to laugh. ‘ If ever I get 
into Parliament I shall propose the abolition of the treadmill,’ ob- 
serves the composer, fanning himself with two of his own ballads, 

My own contribution to the performance was taking part in a 
comedietta. The military amateur accompanied the delivery of hig 
part by a running fire of instruction in the elements of the histrionic 
art to me, as I stood trembling by his side, thus: ‘ Love you, 
Louisa (Keep still while the other player is talking)! I love you 
with all the ardour of a soldier (Say your next speech louder, 
That’s right; they heard that. Don’t drop your voice at the end 
of a sentence). Idon’t care what my father says (You cross here; 
mind you cross in front ; it’sarule). Ill sell my commission, live in 
a cottage, if only I have you by my side (Never turn your back on 
the audience ; it’s considered bad form) ;’ and so on, all in one key. 

In the course of the comedietta a thunderstorm was supposed 
to take place, and the thunder, it had been arranged, was to be 
imitated by the handy bachelor on a tea-tray. ‘The fascinating 
tomboy and the eminent composer, however, had seized the tea-tray 
and used it as a covering beneath which to whisper their soft 
nothings, which produced strange and novel effects in the piece. 
‘There is a peal of thunder,’ said the actor. No sound but that of 
gentle laughter broke the silence; but in the soft response, ‘ Don't 
be frightened, dearest, it is over now,’ came a terrific crash and a 
murmur of angry voices. Driven to madness by the levity of his 
assistants, the bachelor descended on their devoted heads, hammer- 
ing the tea-tray first on one nose, then on the other; the eminent 
composer remarking gravely afterwards that the tone was far finer 
upon his nose than upon that of his fair friend. 

The most anxious moment of the night was when the handy 
bachelor got up ‘ to read something.’ We had a vague notion that 
he meant to be comic, and we groaned as we sat huddled on the 
bench before him. ‘ May strength be given us to seem to laugh 
at this!’ was the exclamation of the erratic genius. However, it 
turned out to be amusing—a mock lecture on chemistry, which he 
said he had stolen from a well-known public singer. We found, 
to our amusement next day, that the village was divided in opimion 
as to whether he were not the most eminent artist of the company. 

What a supper we ate when all was over! how we talked! how 
we all swore eternal friendship! how we thanked our stars that 
all our troubles were ended, and wished, like perverse mortals, they 
might all begin again! And thus ended my first and last exper 
ence of a village concert. EN-TOUT-CAS. 
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SOPHY, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘DENZIL PLACE,’ ‘ QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES,’ ‘ ANTHONY BABINGTON,’ 
‘THE EDWIN AND ANGELINA PAPERS,’ ETC. ETC. 





Book the Third. 
CuHapTER XXII. (continued). 


TEN, again, Sophy had gone through an unpleasant little episode 
with Mr. Heathcote, the lecturer upon English history, literature, 
and elocution, which, although it was not at all of a Spicerian cha- 
racter, had annoyed her considerably, as it had offended the very 
master who had seemed, before, so easy to please, on account of 
the admirable manner in which she had always written her essays. 
Now, however, he was thoroughly incensed against her ; and she was 
sorry to perceive that he permitted his anger seriously to obscure 
his judgment. 

For instance, when she had, perhaps, taken the greatest possi- 
ble pains with her exercise, he would write at the end of it, by way 
of comment, in spiteful, pointed characters, with his pocket-pen, 
‘Very indifferently written ;’ or, ‘A most ingenious method of 
punctuation !’ or, ‘ New and original system of spelling!’ (for even 
his lynx eyes could discover no more serious faults ;) whilst to the 
papers given in by Miss Aspenall and Emily Spicer he would append 
the words, ‘ Very fair indeed!’ ‘ Subject skilfully handled!’ ‘ Con- 
siderable progress shown !’ ignoring, the while, that all three compo- 
sitions had, in reality, emanated from the same brain, since Sophy, 
by reason of her enviable command of language, had been for some 
time in the habit of writing to order the prose compositions of nearly 
the whole school, just as Miss Darlington was wont to indite those 
mverse. This is the history of the unpleasant little episode : 

Mr. Heathcote, like Captain Spicer, was exceedingly handsome, 
but he was possessed of a far more classic type of beauty. One 
might have fancied, in fact, that he was almost too good-look- 
ing to have been engaged as preceptor in an establishment for 
young ladies; and of this he was probably aware. Certain it 
is that he seemed to endeavour, mercifully, to neutralise his per- 
Sonal advantages, by the assumption of a haughty and repellent 


manner, coming very little short of actual brutality; at the same 
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time putting, as the French say, ‘the dots upon the i’s,’ in, 
way which not unfrequently caused Miss Pendragon to blush, ang 
give vent to a peculiar little admonitory cough, of which all the 
pupils had learnt to know the meaning. He had even been once 
actually taken to task upon this subject, and seriously remonstrated 
with in the sacred parlour. Little Jenny Jones, who happened to 
be practising in the next room, had listened at the door, and man- 
aged to overhear everything that was said. I may as well mep- 
tion here, in passing, that this was about the time when scholars 
and antiquarians had begun their fell destruction of popular histo- 
rical idols, tearing aside, as it were, the smooth-faced legendary mask, 
and displaying the real features beneath. 

‘Fair Rosamond,’ Robin Hood, Anne Boleyn, Archbishop 
Cranmer, Charles I., Marie Antoinette, and the Young Pretender, 
had each one of them been subjected, in turn, to this salutary, though 
disfiguring, process; but the person of all others whose ideal por- 
trait it had pleased them the most to blacken and deface was the 
unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, who, with her flowing black- 
velvet dress, pearl coif, and becoming ruffle, had been the darling 
of many generations of schoolgirls, and the model selected by most 
of their elder sisters, whenever they had the good fortune to be 
invited to a fancy-ball. Now, however, not content with having 
deprived her of every shred of morality, her inhuman critics were 
even endeavouring to cavil at, and dispose of, the very beauty which 
had convulsed for so long nearly the whole of Europe, and caused 
the freckled, high-featured, long-waisted Elizabeth to sit so uneasily 
upon her throne. 

If my memory serves me, it was during his lecture upon the 
‘Casket Letters’ that Mr. Heathcote was supposed to have offended 
against feminine good taste, by dwelling too critically upon the rela- 
tions existing between the unhappy Queen and the Earl of Bothwell; 
and by raking up several other scandalous adventures, instead of 
generously letting ‘bygones be bygones.’ Miss Pendragon (who 
always assisted at the lectures) had borne, with surprising fortitude, 
a somewhat crude examination into the facts of the Rizzio tragedy, 
although, no doubt, she must have winced inwardly. When, how- 
ever, the lecturer proceeded to narrate how the ill-fated Chastelard 
had been discovered hidden under the Queen’s bed, and to comment 
upon the motives which actuated him, the wincing took an outward 
and visible form. She blushed uncomfortably, fidgeted repeatedly 
with her gold pince-nez, and finally gave vent to the peculiar 
little cough, the intention of which it was quite impossible to mis 
take. 

Pulling up abruptly in the full swing of his eloquence, Mr. 
Heathcote sullenly resumed his lecture at anotber place, leaving 
























































SOPHY. 515 
the infatuated French poet still under the Queen’s bed; and, as soon 
as he had concluded it, was summoned into the parlour, to receive 
his well-merited reproof. 

Little Jenny Jones had overheard, not merely the scolding, but 
the reply of the scolded. 

Mr. Heathcote had stated, in excuse, that the present lecture 
had been very carefully polished and prepared, none of the import- 
ant details connected with the history of the unhappy Queen having 
been omitted. He had delivered it (he said) not only in the pre- 
sence of the select young gentlemen at the private tutor’s hard by, 
but also before large audiences composed of University dons, enlight- 
ened mechanics, and intelligent working men. Upon every occa- 
sion it had been received with marked attention and approval; and 
the subject-matter was so extremely interesting to himself, that, 
whilst reading it, he became utterly oblivious of his surroundings, 
and quite lost sight of the fact that he was occasionally in the pre- 
sence of ‘ young females.” Supposing, however, that his method of 
instruction did not meet with Miss Pendragon’s approval, she was, 
of course, at liberty to select, in his stead, some one who would be 
more competent to study the delicate susceptibilities of the feminine 
mind, since it was by no means his intention to distort or emasculate 
his lectures ; which, besides taking up too much of his time, would 
utterly destroy their literary value. It remained to be scen whether 
this spirited policy on Mr. Heathcote’s part would result in victory 
or defeat. Some there were who prophesied that his days at ‘ the 
Cedars’ were numbered ; and little Jenny Jones had even fallen in 
one afternoon with a toothless and snuffy octogenarian, emerging 
from the parlour, looking like a professor, with a red wig and green 
umbrella, whom, she fancied might possibly be destined to succeed 
him. All thishowever, has nothing whatever to do with Sophy’s 
vexation, and must be taken merely parenthetically. 

There are some who will fancy, perhaps, that the contemptuous 
attitude adopted towards the young ladies by Mr. Heathcote, together 
with the insulting admission, on his part, that, when addressing 
them, he forgot even their very existence and their sex, would 
speedily have cured those amongst them who had imprudently made 
him the object of a hopeless passion. All persons possessing any 
knowledge of the true character of woman, however,—of the secret 
pleasure she often takes in hugging and fondling to her bosom the 
very cause of her suffering—kissing, as it were, the hand that strikes 
and the foot that tramples,—will not be unprepared for a contrary 
result. Had he been «ugly, things might, perhaps, have taken a 
different turn ; but as he was, in appearance, a cross between Lord 
Byron and the Great Napoleon (when First Consul), there was but 
little hope for the poor young ladies; and, as he sat at the head of 
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the long dining-room table, delivering his lecture—pale, haughty, 
and disdainful—there were but few amongst his hearers who would 
not have consented willingly to blacken his boots, or sew on his ghirt. 
buttons for life. 

Sophy’s little unpleasantness had something to do with buttons. 
During the wet weather which had recently prevailed, Mr. Heath- 
cote (who always walked from the private tutor’s hard by) was wont 
to arrive in a picturesque pair of leathern gaiters, buttoned-up at 
the side with many buttons, to protect him from the mud. These 
it was his custom to remove, in a corner of the spacious entrance- 
hall, previously to betaking himself to the dining-room, donning 
them again at the conclusion of his lecture, with one foot placed 
gracefully upon a chair, whilst he buttoned them with a pocket 
button-hook. Whilst these two interesting performances were 
going on,—which usually took some time,—the pupils were gener- 
ally in the act of either descending the broad staircase, with their 
copybooks under their arms, or of defiling past the hallowed chair 
on their way up again to the schoolroom. Upon this particular 
occasion they were preparing to descend; Isabella, as became the 
head of the school, leading the way, supported by the ‘ Higher Cul- 
ture ;’ whilst the ‘ Obstructionists’ were loitering behind, giggling 
and craning over the balusters, in their endeavours to catch a 
glimpse of the Relentless One,—who (the afternoon having proved 
tempestuous) had arrived protected by his picturesque gaiters, which 
he was now in the act of removing. Miss Nethercliffe, who was 
a model of refinement and delicacy of feeling, used generally to 
hang back a little during this process of gaitering and ungaitering, 
conceiving, rightly or wrongly, that, notwithstanding the disparag- 
ing remarks overheard by Miss Jones, it might, perhaps, occasion 
Mr. Heathcote some embarrassment if about twenty ‘ sweet girl- 
graduates’ were to brush past his chair before the completion of the 
sacred rite; and it was this hesitation on her part which gave 
Sophy an opportunity of committing the indiscretion of which she 
had afterwards such good reason to repent. 

‘How lovely he looks!’ Emily Spicer had whispered, as she 
peeped her fair head over the balusters. ‘He’s so exactly like 
Lord Byron, that I’m sure he could write the most beautiful 
poetry.’ 

‘Lord Byron must have been a hideous monster compared to 
him!’ retorted Rosa Dupuis, also craning over the staircase. * Get 
out of my way, you conceited thing,’ she added, addressing Emily, 
‘or I shall be obliged to pull your hair !’ 

‘You foolish little things, he’ll hear!’ whispered Sophy, ¢2 
deavouring to drag them back by their skirts. 

‘Look what a beautiful foot he has!’ sighed the infatuated 




























































SOPHY. 517 
Emily. ‘How I wish he would go on unbuttoning his gaiters for 
ever and ever and ever !’ 

‘Well, and so he does, I’m sure!’ exclaimed Fanny Aspenall, 
who was amongst the few left unscathed by the fascinations of the 
haughty Professor. ‘ He sets to work directly we start coming down- 
stairs, and it’s just the same when we are on our way up. It’s one 
of the beastliest sights I know.’ 

‘I fancy,’ interposed Sophy, wishing to be quite just, ‘ that he 
has exactly the same number of buttons on his gaiters as there are 
steps on the stairs; so perhaps it isn’t altogether his fault.’ 

‘When the dear angel is gone,’ said Emily Spicer, ‘ I’ll count 
the steps of the stairs.’ 

‘And I,’ whispered Rosa Dupuis, ‘ will count the buttons upon 
his dear darling gaiters.’ 

‘You shall do nothing of the kind, Miss Dupuis!’ exclaimed 
Emily fiercely. ‘ Nobody shall touch his dear darling gaiters but 
me! I shouldn’t think he’d be very likely to fall in love with a 
female nigger whose father had sugar-mines /” 

‘Sugar,’ returned Miss Dupuis, with concentrated bitterness, 
‘is quite as nice as guano, or stuff for taking away bugs and fleas, 
or even as pills /’ and a ray of triumph flashed from her dark eyes. 

‘He is certainly a very long time,’ Sophy remarked, placing 
herself between the two rivals. ‘Perhaps he expects one of us to 
do his portrait. I could have drawn him twice over.’ 

‘0, do, do make a picture of him, dear Miss St. Clair!’ cried 
Emily and Rosa in chorus; for this was before Sophy’s disagree- 
ment with Emily. ‘ You who can draw and paint so beautifully /” 

The temptation was too great to be resisted by one possessed of 
Sophy’s powers of delineation. The sketch did not take her two 
minutes ; it was dashed off with her usual expedition in a spare 
page of her essay-book, and there was no mistaking for whom it 
was intended ; only, with the view of curing Emily and Rosa of their 
ndiculous infatuation, she had introduced a strong dash of carica- 
ture in the head, and placed the figure in a somewhat exaggerated 
attitude. 

‘OQ, do paint it!’ implored Emily and Rosa, in a breath. They 
were too much in love to care about the exaggerations. ‘ Pat in 
his beautiful complexion !’ 

‘Tl paint it for you some day,’ Sophy answered, closing her 
book; for she perceived that Isabella was moving on. Mr. Heath- 
cote had passed into the dining-room ; the sacred rite of ungaitering 
Was over, 

Previously to delivering his lecture, it was the custom of the 
Professor to glance over the rough notes which had been taken by 
his pupils upon the last occasion. Sophy handed up her book with 
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the others, quite forgetting the unfortunate portrait, her thoughts 
having already wandered off hundreds of miles, as they constant] 
did in class-time. She was, however, speedily recalled to the pre- 
sent. 

‘Here is a work of art, Miss..., ah, ... Miss St. Clair,’ 
remarked Heathcote the haughty, from the head of the long table, 
—his words sounding doubly humiliating, from the fact that he 
affected not to remember Sophy’s very name until he glanced at the 
commencement of her note-book. ‘ Allow me to return it to you— 
as it is evidently a portrait—with the observation that had you 
bestowed less attention upon this performance, and more upon the 
correction of your notes, you would probably have expressed your- 
self with more felicity, and committed fewer blunders in your 
spelling and punctuation. I must also remark that though I have 
but little knowledge of drawing myself, your own ideas upon the 
subject seem to be even more crude and rudimentary. The legs 
of this individual are atrociously out of proportion, whilst the fea- 
tures are not those of a human being.’ 

As he said this, he looked fixedly at the author of the sketch. 
Only for one moment, but in that time his whole countenance was 
transfigured. It was the face of Lord Byron still, perhaps—but 
not when in one of his loving or impassioned moods—writing tender 
words on the fly-leaf of the Marchesa Guiccioli’s Corinne, or pen- 
ning his pathetic descriptions of Haidée. It was Lord Byron 
incensed against poor Lady Byron and her maid,—thirsting for the 
blood of the Scotch Reviewers, or swearing with rage and disap- 
pointment at the collapse of The Liberal. Then, as to the Napole- 
onic resemblance, the likeness was still there ; but it was Napoleon 
when at his sternest, his hardest, his most unrelenting, signing the 
death-warrant of the Duc d’Enghien, spurning the entreaties of the 
unfortunate Josephine, or ruthlessly annulling the marriage of his 
brother with Miss Betsy Paterson. 

Poor Sophy hung her head as the portrait was passed back to 
her down the long table, from hand to hand. She dared not meet 
the eye of Miss Pendragon; but when, a little later, she happened 
to do so by accident, she was surprised to perceive in it what seemed 
almost like a slight twinkle. Perhaps the schoolmistress, ‘teaching- 
machine’ though she was, may not have been above feeling some 
sort of womanly satisfaction at the temporary humiliation of the one 
who had so lately braved her authority. 

‘ After all,’ Sophy could not help thinking to herself, when she 
had recovered from Mr. Heathcote’s terrible glance, ‘ they are both 
of them human. He is evidently extremely vain ; and, whatever 
he says, I don’t believe he ever forgot for one moment that we were 
‘* young females’’ !’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


But all this time I have left Sophy gazing out of window at the 
widowed cedar-tree, with the common beyond, still shrouded in 
vellow mist. In an incredibly short space of time, Jacintha 
Darlington returned with her poem. Nay, rather, with several 
poems ; for fearing lest her first inspiration might not meet with 
her friend’s approval, she had looked out several others, in 
order that there might be a varied choice. As Sophy had stipu- 
lated, they were all of a melancholy and desponding character ; 
and, like most of the writings of extremely young poets, dealt 
chiefly with the past, or with an arid and desolate present, teeming 
with broken vows, withered leaves, and early tombs. Occasionally, 
but not often, a hint was thrown out in the concluding verse, to the 
effect that, in some future state, the poet might, perhaps, hope to 
meet with his or her departed love, when far, far removed from 
the present abode of wretchedness. 

‘Egotism’ (says Lord Macaulay), ‘ though fatal to the drama, 
is the inspiration of the ode. It is the part of the lyric poet to 
abandon himself without reserve to his own emotions ;’ and it was 
evident, when gauged by this standard, that Jacintha’s natural 
vocation was to ‘twang the lyre.’ Sophy, who was astonished at 
the rapidity of her friend’s execution, begged that she would read 
some of the verses aloud. Nothing could have given Miss Dar- 
lington greater satisfaction, and she thereupon commenced, in a 
somewhat ‘sing-song tone, not altogether free from that quiver 
of nervousness which is often perceptible when young authors are 
reading their own compositions : 

‘When moonlight silvers o’er the scene, 
And tips with light the forest-tree, 

I think of days that once have been, 
Alas, that never more will be!...’ 

‘Ah, that’s exactly what J do!’ cried Sophy, interrupting her. 
‘Tam always, always thinking of those days; particularly whenever 
there’s a moon!’ 

‘The moon,’ rejoined Miss Darlington, ‘is a strange and alto- 
gether mystic planet. J (for one) believe it to be inhabited by 
human beings, notwithstanding the absence of atmosphere, which is 
said by some unromantic people to interfere with my theory. Wait, 
however, till you hear the next verse! In the fourth line I have 
introduced a ‘‘ line-rhyme,” which I flatter myself is rather ingeni- 
ous ;’ and she continued reading in the same tone : 


‘I sit beneath the darksome cloud, 

Which hides awhile the moon’s soft rays— 
That darksome cloud that seems to shroud 

The silv’ry light of other days!’ 
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‘I can’t think how you can write so beautifully!’ exclaimed 
Sophy admiringly. ‘ It’s just what I feel myself, only my stupidity 
prevents me from putting it into words!’ 

‘Don’t call it stupidity, dear,’ rejoined Jacintha, taking Sophy’s 
hand sympathetically. ‘‘‘ Rome was not built in a day.” I did not 
at once become what I am now; I have laboured hard for this. . , . 
But stay, that was only a specimen ; and it is by no means my best. 
You will, perhaps, like this one better ;’ and she recommenced read- 
ing, still holding Sophy’s hand: 

‘ Now the shrivelled leaves are falling, 
And bestrew the wintry glade ; 


They to mortals are recalling 
All that once was bright must fade. 


’Gainst the murky clouds of heaven 
Stand relieved the naked trees ; 

Others, with their branches riven, 
Sadly murmur in the breeze. 


Birds that used to carol gaily 

Now have sought a warmer shore ; 
From our sight is fleeting daily 

All that gladdened it before,— 


When the earth was sweet with flowers, 
"Neath the sun of other days ; 

Laved by soft ambrcsia! showers, 
Kchoing with songsters’ lays. 


When, from ’midst the leaves decaying, 
Blown long since from winter’s tree, 

Primroses, their buds displaying, 
Shone like stars upon the lea... .’ 

‘That is indeed charming !’ exclaimed Sophy ; ‘ and it’s exactly 
what Iwanted. I have never quite known, though, what ‘the lea” 
was.” 

‘Neither have I, dear,’ rejoined the poetess; ‘ but it is a most 
useful word in poetry, as one can scarcely conceive that even the 
stupidest person in the world wouldn’t be able to rhyme to it. I 
have always made a very free use of it myself, and shall continue to 
doso. Idon’t know, indeed, what we poets should do without it !’ 

‘I like particularly,’ said Sophy, ‘the part about the ‘ shriveled 
leaves,” and the ‘‘ murky clouds,” and the trees with their branches 
‘‘riven.”” It conveys such a sense of desolation.’ 

‘Yes; and, you sce, I’ve thought it more consistent to make an 
alteration in the season. TI have not laid the scene in spring (as It 
is now), spring being generally supposed to be a period of hope. On 
the contrary, I have assumed that it is autumn-time, when the aspect 
of Nature harmonises with unhappy thoughts.’ 

‘I am glad of this,’ returned Sophy ; ‘for to me this miserable- 
looking early spring seems twice as melancholy as fifty autumns! I 
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have been very happy sometimes,’ she added dreamily, ‘ even 
amongst the withered leaves. Still, the very fact that they are 
withered, arouses sad thoughts.’ 

‘They show us, by their withering, how impossible it is for any- 
thing to continue for very long in a state of first freshness,’ rejoined 
Miss Darlington ; ‘ and, after looking at them, we seem to realise 
more painfully that everything here below is transient, and fickle, 
and decaying, worthless to retain, and crumbling, when we grasp at 
it, into dust and ashes. ‘This is what I try to set forth in my 
poems ; it is my sad mission to do this. But now I will quote to 
you from another example, quite in a different metre. In it, a man’s 
name of two syllables ought, by rights, to be introduced ; but as I 
am ignorant of the name of the person to whom you may be attached, 
I did not know what to insert. I have therefore used the name of 
“ Herbert,” which I am particularly fond of myself; afterwards you 
can change it to anything you like. Both Frederick and Augustus’ 
(she added, with a faint attempt at archness) ‘ would, I am afraid, 
be too long ;’ and she recommenced : 

‘ Twas late in the spring of a bygone year, 
When the may was out in bloom, 


We sat beside yon streamlet clear, 
Amongst the yellow broom. 


And still the fragrant hawthorn blows, 
The broom is yellow still ; 

Whilst gently on the streamlet flows 
That used to turn the mill. 


But where is Herbert? without whom 
What charms hath life to me? 

Couldst thou but speak, O yellow broom, 
And tell me where is he? 


For him, alas, in vain the year 
With lovely verdure blows ; 

In vain, for him, the streamlet clear 
With silv’ry murmur flows. 


His body, dear, alas, to me, 
Is in the dismal tomb ; 

His soul, in other realms, may be 
Amongst the yellow broom !’ 


‘Herbert, you see,’ the poetess explained, ‘is supposed to be 
dead; and she, poor thing, has gone back to the spot where they 
had once been happy together. I can’t help being pleased with the 
idea, which is, I think, rather original. It came upon me all at 
once,’ 

‘It is a very sad poem,’ said Sophy, whose eyes were beginning 
to fill with tears. Somehow, everything seemed to make her cry 
low. She had already made up her mind what name she would 
Substitute for Herbert. It should not be Frederick or Augustus, 
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or even Thomas. Miss Darlington permitted her to copy out this 
poem, together with the previous one, after which she folded them 
up and slipped them into her prayer-book. Sad as were the thoughts 
they awakened, there was, at any rate, some consolation in the know. 
ledge that Godfrey was not actually dead, though he was removed 
from her now by miles of land and sea! 

This intimacy with Miss Darlington had certainly tended to make 
Sophy feel very much less lonely at school, whilst her growing 
friendship with Isabella Nethercliffe was a real source of comfort 
and satisfaction. Of this young lady it might be said with truth 
that ‘to know her was a liberal education,’ so broad and evenly 
balanced was her mind, so keen and penetrating her perceptions, 
and so generous and unselfish her heart. If with these qualities 
was mingled a stronger proportion of self-reliance than is generally 
to be found in very feminine characters, it was perhaps not to be 
altogether wondered at. Isabella Netherclitfe had never, like poor 
Sophy, found herself out and given herself up; and she relied, natu- 
rally enough, upon the one person whom she deemed the least likely 
to fall short of her own standard of excellence. 

During Sophy’s first Sunday walk with the ‘ head of the school,’ 
she had gained a good deal of useful information respecting the esti- 
mation in which the ‘ Obstructionist Party’ was held by the Higher 
Culture, notwithstanding that Miss Nethercliffe took care to speak 
suardedly. ‘Icouldn’t help feeling sorry,’ she said, ‘when I saw 
you fall a victim to them so easily. It’s the custom with those 
who are unpopular to throw themselves into the arms of unsuspecting 
new-comers, and to arrange at once to walk with them. In time, 
however, the new girls, if they are intelligent and right-thinking, 
perceive the manner in which they have been entrapped, and cease 
to associate themselves with so objectionable a set. This is what 
prevented me from giving you a word of warning at the beginning; 
I had always observed that, when a new-comer was worth anything, 
affairs righted themselves. It was a great drawback to you that you 
were put into the same room with Miss Aspenall and Miss Spicer ; 
it went against you for some time.’ 

‘I certainly thought,’ replied Sophy regretfully, ‘ that Emily 
Spicer was good-natured ; and though Fanny Aspenall was not very 
polite, I made sure that she was honest and straightforward.’ 

‘Ah,’ Isabella had rejoined musingly, ‘ because she was rude 
you fancied she was honest! Many people do make this mistake, 
and but for this, rude persons wouldn’t be allowed to exist. Their 
‘hearts are in the right place,” you say, whenever they happen to 
be particularly offensive ; and yet you must see that rudeness pro- 
ceeds from an absence of benevolence. Why, if our hearts are m 
the right place, should we endeavour to give pain ?’ 
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‘One hoped for the best,’ said Sophy, looking a little discour- 
aged ; ‘one was afraid of criticising too severely.’ 

‘Ah! murmured Isabella again, reflectively. Even to the girl 
who ‘knew everything’ life must necessarily seem full of strange 
problems. 

‘But now, at any rate,’ she continued, ‘now that you’ve had 
time to look round you, you see, don’t you, that it is so? Fanny 
Aspenall, with her blunt manners, always reminds me of a person I 
once knew in London. He was extraordinarily honest, most people 
fancied, just because he was rough and offensive, making everybody 
blush by the rude things he said. He had a way of finding out 
all the ‘‘ holes in one’s armour” and ‘“ the skeletons in one’s cup- 
board,” and making coarse jests about them in company ; but people 
used to forgive him because, they said, it was his ‘‘ way.” He prided 
himself upon having some sort of religion, but he was always scoffling 
at the religion of others; and he generally made use of strong lan- 
guage, and called himself all sorts of bad names, in order, I suppose, 
to be beforehand with other people, and to prevent them from doing 
the same.’ 

‘And did it prevent them ?’ Sophy inquired. 

‘I regret to say, for the sake of human judgment, that it did. 
He was continually saying of himself, ** A real out-and-out scoundrel 
like me, for instance, who’d rob a church, and hasn’t got either heart 
or morals,” &ec. Well, and what do you think was the end of 
him ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Sophy, who was becoming interested. 

‘Well,’ continued Isabella, ‘he really had neither heart nor 
morals, and he did actually rob a church—that is to say, he was 
trustee to some charity, and absconded with the money, and no one 
has ever heard of him or his honesty since that day. When I hear 
Fanny Aspenall talking, I can’t help being reminded of him.’ 

‘I hope Fanny isn’t as bad as that!’ 

‘I hope so too, but I can’t help mistrusting those very out- 
spoken people ; I’m sorry you sleep in her room.’ 

‘I suppose, however, the best thing for me to do will be to try 
and improve myself whilst I’m here, without thinking too much 
about the dispositions of the people who teach me or learn with me. 
Don’t you think so, Miss Nethercliffe ?’ 

‘Yes, I’m sure this is what will tend most towards your even- 
tual satisfaction. A great writer has remarked, ‘ The law of culture 
18, let each become all that he was created capable of being ; expand, 
if possible, to his full growth, resisting all impediments, casting off 
all foreign, especially all noxious, adhesions, and show himself at 
length in his own shape and stature, be these what they may.” ’ 
‘You mean, I suppose,’ said Sophy, ‘ that if one is intended to 
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be as tall as a cedar-tree, one ought not to be contented to remain 
at the height of a gooseberry-bush ?’ 

They were approaching the gateways of Miss Pendragon’s estab. 
lishment as she said this, and she was rather pleased with the meta- 
phor. 

‘Yes ; one couldn’t be blamed for being only a gooseberry-bush ; 
but then, though one could never arrive quite to the height of the 
cedar, one might try, at any rate, to be the tallest and finest goose- 
berry-bush in the whole world—very different from those wretched- 
looking things,’ and she pointed contemptuously with her umbrella 
to one of the gooseberry-bushes near to the iron railings. ‘ You see 
it has never fulfilled its mission—even as a gooseberry-bush.’ 

‘But how is one to know which one is? One might fancy that 
one belonged to a higher order of plant than one really did, and not 
find out when one had left oif growing ?’ 

‘Others would find out for you,’ answered Isabella. ‘ Though 
even the world is sometimes strangely mistaken, you would at least 
know that you had done your best, which, to a well-regulated mind, 
always produces a feeling of satisfaction.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Sophy, ‘I am only a poor gooseberry-bush after 
all, and that, do what I will, I shall never be able to tower and soar, 
and throw out strong branches like you. Surely it would be foolish — 
of the gooseberry to fancy itself a forest-tree capable of producing 
timber! It would be the old story of the frog and the ox over 
again.’ 

‘If I had thought you were no better than a frog,’ answered 
Miss Nethercliffe, with a slight toss of the head, ‘I should not 
have asked you to do me the pleasure of walking with me on Sun- 
days.’ No doubt her own amour propre had been concerned in her 
request for Sophy’s companionship, and it was not likely that Isa- 
bella would be mistaken in her estimate of character. 

As they crossed the threshold of ‘ the Cedars’ their conversation 
upon culture was brought to a close; but from that moment Sophy, 
who was ever eagerly looking out for, and assimilating, new and con- 
genial ideas, had become the enthusiastic disciple of Isabella Ne- 
thercliffe, and she was contented to allow the satisfaction derived 
from this friendship to make up for many a less agreeable circum- 
stance. 

But there were other compensations as well, compensations 
which had but lately cropped up, and which at any rate made school- 
life seem, for the time, less desolate and unbearable. Unlike Mr. 
Heathcote, Dr. Sprugel, the German professor who had lectured 
‘last half’ upon early Gothic art, and who still continued to discourse 
every Monday upon very interesting and congenial subjects relative 
to architecture, painting, and early pottery, struck with the pains 
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Sophy invariably took with the notes and themes relating to his 
lectures, had conceived for her quite an affection, saying an amiable 
word to her whenever he could find the occasion, and even one day 
patting her kindly on the top of the head when he had happened 
to find himself alone with her in the dining-room, where he too 
was in the habit of delivering his lectures. Rightly supposing 
that the Professor had arrived at an age when he might be per- 
mitted to praise and pat young ladies with impunity, notwith- 
standing that the infatuated Emily was supposed once to have 
been in love with him, Sophy touched and flattered by his 
attention, and she and the doctor continued secretly to be firm 
friends. 

Perhaps a reason for this sympathy may have been that Dr. 
Sprugel, like Sophy’s father, had in his time been a conspirator, 
although it was not precisely known at ‘ the Cedars’ what had been 
the nature of his political machinations, nor against what particular 
form of government it had once pleased him to conspire. Person- 
ally he was a tall burly German, with a homely good-natured 
manner, long hair (which some of the girls declared was a wig), and 
a beard, which was remarkable from the fact that one half of it was 
white and the other black, and that a very romantic history was 
attached to the white half. The doctor was known in his own 
country as a very learned and influential personage ; he had once 
been actually imprisoned in a fortress in consequence of disseminat- 
ing seditious pamphlets and opinions ; and it was during his incar- 
ceration, In consequence either of his ‘ sudden fears’ or of the men- 
tal distress he underwent, that half his beard was supposed to have 
turned white ‘in a single night,’ notwithstanding that Miss Aspenall 
had declared, upon hearing the story, that it was much more pro- 
bably because he had been ‘ bundled off to prison before he had had 
time to pack up his hair-dye,’ in which prosaic manner she was wont 
to account for the premature grayness of several historical prisoners. 
By a really miraculous combination of circumstances, almost worthy 
of being attributed to the influence of the Surs, Dr. Sprugel had 
managed to effect his escape from prison, whence he had been con- 
veyed by an intrepid washerwoman, one of the high-priestesses 
of his Cause, under the very noses of the sentries, wrapped up in 
a bundle of dirty linen; and he had since obtained a livelihood in 
England by delivering lectures at schools and colleges upon archi- 
tecture, painting, and early pottery. 

There were moments when Sophy could not help fancying that 
perhaps the political scheme with which the doctor was connected 
might be in some manner identical with the Great Cause ; and that 
it was perhaps in consequence of information which he had fur- 
nshed that the Chief Prophet had become acquainted with her 
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address. This was, of course, merely a supposition for which there 
was but slender foundation ; and it was more natural to suppose 
that Dr. Sprugel’s interest in her proceeded simply from his natura] 
kindness of heart, than that it should have arisen from any ¢old. 
blooded political calculation. Besides which, she always took the 
greatest possible trouble with her papers for his lectures, ag ghe 
was really interested in the subjects of them; and her knowledge 
of drawing enabled her to illustrate them with little pen-and- 
ink sketches of basilicas, topes, crypts, cupolas, lancet-windows, 
flying buttresses, and early pots; larger representations of which 
were displayed during the discourse, for the edification of the young 
ladies. With these the doctor was always much pleased, and she 
ended by becoming his favourite pupil. He never missed an 
occasion of praising her; whilst when she looked either sad or pre- 
occupied he would endeavour to summon a smile to her lips by 
indulging in a mild and abortive form of pun, to which, greatly to 
the annoyance of Miss Pendragon, he was at times provokingly 
addicted. 

All this poor Sophy accepted gratefully, as proof of the ‘ incon- 
testable reality of an existing system of compensation ;’ and she 
had had yet another agreeable surprise, which seemed to bring with 
it a promise of future well-being. 

When the French governess, who, for some cause or another, had 
not returned to ‘ the Cedars’ immediately upon the commencement of 
the term, eventually put in an appearance, lo and behold, she turned 
out to be no other than Adele de Cramponaye, of whom nothing 
had been heard for so long—the friend of Sophy’s youth, her com- 
panion in her rambles at Little Stillingfleet, in the dear old days 
which she knew now could never return just as they were ! 

It was very fortunate, as it happened, that when this mutual 
recognition took place, Sophy and Adéle were alone ; for the French 
girl immediately assumed an air of mystery, and, holding up a warn- 
ing finger, 

‘I am privately married,’ she said to her old friend. ‘And I 
am not engaged by Miss Pendragon under my real name, or rather 
by that by which it was your habit to address me; neither, my child, 
will it be expedient for us to appear to have been friends, nor to 
have, indeed, any sympathy the one for the other. I am here, as 
you see, as a teacher, and it is not possible for me to seem upon 
intimate terms with any of the young ladies. Promise me, dear 
Sophy,’ she added, in a voice of supplication, ‘ that you will keep 
my secret ;’ and Sophy, of course, at once made her this promise. 
‘And now tell me,’ Adele had hurriedly inquired, ‘ which 
of those two young men who were your near neighbours have you 
finally become attached to? Is it ‘‘the young man of the 
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tortoise,’ or the young man we used to call ‘‘ the Prince with. the 
nose” ?’ 

Whereupon Sophy had answered, blushing, and hanging her 
head, ‘Ah, Adéle, everything you prophesied came terribly true ! 
It is “the young man of the tortoise,’ and we have both gone 
through a great deal of unhappiness.’ 

All this, however, is retrospective. At the present moment 
Sophy is still looking out at the widowed cedar, upon the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, and my story has not progressed one whit since 
the commencement of the chapter. 

By and by she perceived the rest of the girls returning from 
church, walking two and two, according to custom, and marshalled 
by Miss Pendragon and the governesses. Miss Nethercliffe, as 
usual, headed the procession, having for her partner, in conse- 
quence of Miss Darlington’s continued indisposition, no more im- 
portant a person than Miss Rosa Dupuis, who had somehow found 
herself in an unpaired condition when the girls had commenced 
sorting themselves for the morning’s walk. The Higher Culture, 
hobbling and shuffling because of their personal infirmities, brought 
up the rear of the column. The idea that a young person of Miss 
Nethercliffe’s mental calibre should actually have been reduced to 
walk to church with a creature so insignificant as Rosa Dupuis 
seemed, by reason of its incongruity, to be positively comic, and 
even Isabella herself felt that the only attitude to assume would be 
one of good-natured amusement. As Sophy, standing on tip-toe, 
peeped down over the obstructing ‘ meat-cage,’ she glanced up at 
her with quite a sunshiny smile, giving, at the same time, a little 
backward flourish with her umbrella in the direction of the blighted 
gooseberry-bushes, as much as to say that she had not been walking 
arm-in-arm with a cedar. It was certainly highly gratifying, Sophy 
thought, to find oneself thus upon terms of easy friendship with a 
superior girl like Isabella. 

The parable of the cedar and the gooseberry-bush, too, had done 
much towards inciting her to turn to good account the opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge which came daily within her reach; and 
even when it was a question merely of trivialities, she began to feel 
that Isabella’s example had been eminently beneficial. To-day, 
for instance, notwithstanding that she had gazed for so long a 
time out of the window, and listened as well to Jacintha’s wither- 
Ing poems, she had taken so much pains with the learning of her 
Collect that she was actually able to repeat it without a single 
mistake, when the dread moment came for saying it over to Miss 
P endragon. Not so Fanny Aspenall. She had, according to her 
habit, written out her Sunday task upon the broad clean collar of a 
little girl with flaxen pigtails, whom she had bribed with her usual 
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delusive promise of ‘ threepenn’orth of lemon-kali when the hot 
weather came, if it ever did,’ to take her stand immediately in front 
of her. The mercenary child, however, had been bought over by 
Emily Spicer (who, besides having any amount of shillings and 
half-crowns at her disposal, was shortly expecting a hamper), and 
induced to shift her position, so that by no manner of straining, 
craning, or side-glancing could Fanny possibly manage to catch a 
glimpse of the very words she had been at the trouble of writing 
out with her own hand. In these circumstances (for, as she had 
not attempted to learn her lesson, she was pretty certainly pre- 
destined to lose her mark) it was naturally somewhat galling and 
irritating to hear Sophy St. Clair (the girl who slept in her room, 
and with whom she was not upon speaking terms) going through 
her task without the slightest flutter or hesitation. 

‘ Beastly creature !’ she hissed, in a whisper, putting out her 
tongue as Sophy passed by her on her way from the room. ‘ How 
I wish you were dead !’ 


CHAPTER XXLV. 


In the short space of time between Christmas and Easter several 
important changes had taken place at Dallingridge and in its vicinity. 
Of these Sophy did not hear all at once. The news of them came 
to her by degrees, filtering through the letters of Sir Thomas 
Hickathrift, or by means of occasional scrawls from Little Stilling- 
fleet, signed ‘Cornelius Ford,’ but written in reality by the local 
grocer, who, in the course of his professional rounds, condescended 
sometimes to perform the part of a memorialista for the benefit of 
his less gifted neighbours. In the first place, then, by means of 
some mysterious influence which Mr. Pettigrew had for years exer- 
cised over Mrs. St. Clair, Sophy heard that her aunt had been 
induced at last to marry him, and thus to cut herself out of the 
possession of Dallingridge House, to the occupation of which she 
was only entitled (to quote the posthumous mandate of her late 
husband), ‘so long as she shall continue my widow.’ 

No one could understand how it happened that a woman, who 
was apparently neither impressionable, sentimental, nor impulsive, 
should have made up her mind to sacrifice several substantial 
realities for the sake of what seemed, in the eyes of the neighbours, 
to be no better than a shadow, as, barring the consideration of any 
attachment she might possibly entertain for Mr. Pettigrew, she 
was in every respect a loser by the transaction. No doubt, how- 
ever, he had for years exercised over her an influence difficult 
to be explained by those who, besides seeing things only from 
the outside, were blinded and hoodwinked by preconceived ideas; 
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whilst worthy Lady Hickathrift, Miss Peacock, Andrew Locke, Mr. 
Green of the George, and eventually (after much hesitation) Sir 
Thomas himself, were of opinion that, perhaps, after all, Mrs. St. 
Clair had not intended originally to sacrifice quite so much as she 
had been compelled to do by circumstances. That is to say, 
although, by reason of this moral, physical, or spiritual affinity, she 
might have been ‘ over-persuaded,’ and induced at last to allow 
Pettigrew to lead her to the altar, she had probably arranged that 
her marriage with him should have been strictly private, at any 
rate for several years, during which time, it was suspected, she 
would have continued to reside at Dallingridge House just as if 
nothing had happened. 

Supposing this to have been her nefarious intention, it was 
thwarted in a manner so remarkable, that, as good Lady Hicka- 
thrift afterwards declared, it was ‘ really and truly nothing less than 
simply Providential ;’ and, indeed, the discovery of the union of the 
couple was brought about by rather a singular string of coincidences. 

Soon after the commencement of the new year, Andrew Locke 
had had oceasion to go, for a few days, to London upon business. 
Being a very punctually-minded man, he had arrived in good time at 
the Poynings railway station, and, as the day was chilly, he at once 
ensconced himself in a second-class carriage instead of loitering 
about the platform. Glancing, by and by, from behind his news- 
paper, he saw the great yellow Dallingridge family-coach drive up 
to the station; and, in a few minutes, Mrs. St. Clair, very much 
shrouded in veils and mufflers, and seeming, somehow, not quite so 
elegantly attired as usual, entered the train, taking her place in a 
first-class carriage not far from the compartment in which he was 
sitting. She was travelling alone with very little luggage ; and Locke, 
who was possessed of an active and somewhat inquisitive mind, 
found himself wondering where she was going, and how long it was 
probable that she would remain away. Upon arriving at Oxenbridge 
(the next station after Poynings) he perceived Mr. Pettigrew, 
also cloaked and muffled, standing under cover of the station 
boarding, evidently on the look-out for the train. He wore blue 
spectacles instead of his usual glasses, and carried a small carpet- 
bag. Something in the manner with which he grasped this 
bag caused Locke to imagine that he was agitated. He sprang 
hastily into the same carriage with Mrs. St. Clair (which, after 
all, was only natural, considering the two had been intimate 
friends for years, and that Mr. Pettigrew was now rector of the 
parish of Dallingridge, old Mr. Hornblower having, at length, 
departed this life, after enjoying for so long what Gibbon 
lreverently termed ‘the fat slumbers of the Church’); what, how- 
ever, did not strike the steward as quite natural was the covert 
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manner in which the parties seemed to have arranged their meeting, 
His curiosity was aroused, and he kept his eye jealously fixed upon 
the carriage at each station, as though he feared that the couple 
might get out and elude his vigilance. When they arrived at Lon. 
don Bridge both Mrs. St. Clair and Mr. Pettigrew got into the same 
conveyance, and, without (as he afterwards declared) any definite 
idea of following them, Andrew Locke also drove off in the same 
direction with his baggage. Somehow he managed to keep them in 
view for a considerable time ; when, just as he was reflecting that he 
had lost them, and that it was, after all, only foolish and profitless to 
neglect one’s own business for that of other people, he passed the 
very identical hackney-coach, which had drawn up at the door of an 
obscure commercial hotel in a street leading out of the Strand. It 
now struck the land-steward that he himself had made no arrange- 
ments as to where he should pass the night. ‘As well here as 
anywhere else,’ he thought, as he looked at the door of the hotel, 
within which he saw disappearing the forms of his two acquaintances. 
When their luggage was disembarked, he ordered his driver to pull 
up at the door, and he thus found himself under the same roof as 
the mysterious couple. Next morning he rose betimes, determined 
that, without exactly prying upon their movements, he would, at any 
rate, endeavour to keep his eyes open. As he was debating thus he 
perceived the objects of his thoughts crossing the street, arm-in-arm, 
Mrs. St. Clair, as before, wearing a thick veil, and Pettigrew also 
cloaked and spectacled, like a conspirator. It now occurred to Locke 
that, as it was a fine day, he, too, ought to be stirring ; so, seizing upon 
his hat, he sallied forth into the Strand, quickening his pace, until he 
found himself close behind the conspirators (as, somehow, he eased 
his conscience by pretending to imagine that they were). Without 
perceiving him (for he, too, had done a little in the way of cram- 
ming down his hat, and pulling up his coat-collar), they very soon 
crossed the street for the second time, and, turning up a byway, 
went very quickly into one of the side-doors of a church which 
took up nearly one half of the narrow street. It was reached by 
ascending a steep flight of steps, and Andrew Locke found himself 
running up these before he had paused to reflect upon the cause of 
his excitement. In fact, to make a long story short, Andrew Locke, 
with his own eyes, actually saw Mrs. St. Clair of Dallingridge House 
united in marriage to the Rev. Felix Pettigrew on this particular 
morning, in this very church, not far from the obscure commercial 
hotel at which, through a curious coincidence, they all three hap- 
pened to be staying. By the manner in which the couple had con- 
ducted themselves, he felt certain (he said) that they meditated mis- 
chief, and that, had he not providentially witnessed the ceremony of 
their marriage, it would probably have been kept secret in the fature- 
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He reflected that it would be difficult, perhaps, to accuse this lady 
and gentleman of doing what, after all, they had a perfect right to 
do, provided that they avowed it; and that yet, by allowing some 
time to elapse before mentioning it, he might be actually aiding and 
abetting them in a fraud. Under these circumstances he made up 
his mind to salute them respectfully upon the very steps of the 
church, murmuring, at the same time, a few words of congratula- 
tion which would leave no doubt in their minds but that he had been 
present at the wedding. He came to this conclusion just as the 
clergyman was delivering the final benediction; and when, after re- 
pairing to the vestry, the newly-married couple walked unconsciously 
down the aisle, he strolled out leisurely in front of them. He took 
his stand at the door until they were exactly opposite to him, when, 
fixing his keen eyes upon Mrs. Pettigrew (as I must call her now), 
he raised his hat. A quick look as of foiled and baffled purpose 
passed for a moment over her face, and he observed that she turned 
pale. Pettigrew, however, who was, perhaps, a better adept at 
dissembling, immediately held out his hand with mock cordiality, 
smiling at the same time a faded parochial smile, and giving utter- 
ance to a few platitudes in his patronising clerical treble. 

When Andrew Locke returned to his hotel he sat down at once, 
and indited the following letter to Lady Hickathrift, which he posted 
immediately afterwards : 


‘My Lady,—Happening to be in town upon business, I have 
this day, by a mere accident, become informed of the marriage of 
Mrs. St. Clair of Dallingridge to the Rev. Mr. Pettigrew ; indeed, I 
was myself present at the ceremony, which, it is my belief, the 
parties would far rather have kept private, as several advantages 
pass away from the lady by reason of it. However, there will be 
no use disavowing it now; and if, as I hear reported, young Mr. 
Godfrey is either lying ill abroad, or has met with some other stroke 
of bad luck (for so it is whispered in our neighbourhood), I see no 
reason why Dallingridge Park, with the house and all complete, should 
not pass over before very long to Sir Thomas’s young lady.—With 
respectful compliments, I beg to remain your ladyship’s faithful 
servant, ANDREW LOCKE.’ 


The intelligence contained in this letter caused quite a flutter 
of excitement at Poynings and in the neighbourhood. Lady Hick- 
athrift at once ordered her pony-carriage and drove over to Dal- 
lingridge Rectory to communicate the news to Miss Hornblower, 
who was remaining on for a few weeks longer in her old home, pre- 
vious to clearing out of it for the new Rector. She became, now, 
I a fever of anxiety as to whether she should be required to depart 
Sooner than she had hitherto expected ; whether her harp, which 
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was already packed up in a large deal case, and which seemed likely 
to become somewhat of a white elephant, might remain where jt 
was until she obtained another residence, or whether she would haye 
to hire a room for it at once in the village ; whether Mr. and Mrs. 
Pettigrew would purchase her farm-stock, including the poultry, or 
whether the crowing of her black Dorkings would disturb them at too 
early an hour in the morning; and all these doubts and suppositiong 
taking voice soon made the whole neighbourhood acquainted with 
the marriage. Lady Hickathrift’s maid, Miss Peacock, was also 
terribly excited, having talked the matter over with the Miss Spear. 
ings, and with Mr. Green of the George. 

‘,.. And to go and get married without hordering a single new 
gownd !’ exclaimed the elder Miss Spearing indignantly. ‘ Mean- 
ness is not the word.’ 

‘I shall try and persuade her ladyship,’ said Miss Peacock, ‘to 
meet her at the Poynings station when she comes back from her 
‘oneymoon, and put her to shame by presenting ’er with an ’uge 
bookay. She can never dare to keep it a secret after that.’ 

This was, in point of fact, what did really happen; for Peacock, 
having walked over to Dallingridge House on pretence of seeing Miss 
Parkinson, to whom, as she said, she ‘ howed the civility of a visit,’ 
obtained the required information as to the day and train fixed upon 
for the return; and upon that day Lady Hickathrift, acting upon 
the advice of her abigail, presented herself at the railway station to 
welcome the returning bride, accompanied not only by the ‘’uge 
bookay,’ but also by Miss Hornblower, and several of the gentry of 
the neighbourhood. Mrs. Pettigrew would never dare (as Peacock had 
remarked) to keep her second marriage a secret after this! Per- 
haps, indeed, it had not been her intention to do so from the first, 
and that the most charitable course would have been to have given 
her the benefit of the doubt, notwithstanding that the fact of her 
arriving at Poynings alone, without the bridegroom, may have tended 
to justify the gossips in their suspicions. 

As regarded the unknown misfortune which, according to the 
land-steward’s letter, was supposed to have happened to ‘ young Mr. 
Godfrey,’ beyond the reports which had been spread by Godfrey's 
pretended mother of his serious illness, followed by a silence of 
several months, Andrew Locke had only one reason for his surmises, 
and this was a somewhat mysterious one, and far from being alto- 
gether reliable. 

Only a few days before he had undertaken his eventful jour- 
ney to London, Dr. Dyer, Sophy’s instructor in metaphysics, had 
received one morning an anonymous letter, with the Southerbourne 
post-mark, written in a hand that was unmistakably feigned. The 
doctor, who, for so young a man, was remarkably cautious, and 
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who had a wholesome horror of all unsigned communications, took 
the letter over to Andrew Locke, in order that he might consult 
him about its contents. These ran as follows: 


‘A friend will be much obliged to Dr. Dyer if he will have the 
kindness to meet him between the hours of four and five to-morrow 
afternoon at the white gate, to the left of Gladwish’s farmhouse, on 
the Southerbourne-road, as he is desirous of communicating some 
facts relative to the disappearance of the late Mr. Godfrey St. Clair 
of Dallingridge.’ 


The doctor had ‘ slept upon’ this letter, to which no address 
was attached ; and ‘to-morrow’ had already dawned when he took 
it to Andrew Locke. 

‘T should go, doctor,’ said the land-steward determinedly ; ‘ for 
I don’t see how the fellow can mean foul play. But if you fancy 
there’s more in it than meets the eye, and would like to find one 
that would go instead of you, I’m your man.’ 

The doctor was by no means so inquisitive as his adviser; all 
the same, he felt impelled, on the present occasion, by a feeling of 
interest, if not of curiosity, and he determined to act upon Andrew’s 
counsels. 

Upon ordering a horse to be saddled, his only manservant 
brought round the bob-tailed strawberry roan by instinct, as he 
seldom made use of either of his other two horses for professional 
visits; they had cost him a long price, and he was chary of their 
legs upon the hard turnpike-roads. However, upon this occasion, 
he was in want of a fleeter steed. 

‘I think I'll ride the young thoroughbred,’ he said to the man. 
‘He’s a better one to go; and I’m in a hurry.’ ; 

He glanced at the stable-clock as he said this; and seeing that 
it was hard upon four, he lost no time in setting off as soon as the 
young horse was brought round. 

From this ride the doctor never returned. 

‘I, for one, am sure of not being a long-lived man,’ he had said 
to Sophy, only a little while ago, when he and she had conversed 
upon the short time vouchsafed to the movements of the human 
machinery ; but, when he had thus spoken, he was probably far 
from foreseeing the suddenness and violence of his death. 

. What happened could only be conjectured from circumstantial 
evidence; but this seemed too clear to be disputed. The doctor 
had, to all appearance, gone through his interview with the mysteri- 
ous stranger; he had learnt (it was to be assumed) all the facts 
relative to ‘the disappearance of the late Mr. Godfrey St. Clair of 
Dallingridge ;’ for he had got as far on his homeward way as the 
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white finger-post which indicated the three cross-roads to Poynings, 
Dallingridge, and Southerbourne; but, if so, these facts lay for 
ever hidden in his bosom. 

At this white post—standing up straight and tall in the grow- 
ing twilight—the ‘ young thoroughbred’ must apparently have shied, 
and thrown his rider, who, pitching upon his head on the hardest 
part of the road, was, according to all probability, killed instantane- 
ously. Here it was, at any rate, that his hody was found a little 
later on the same evening,—the face wearing a calm and hopeful 
expression, as though he might have learnt, just at the last, that 
there was, after all, some truth in the theory of the ‘ Rabbinical 
bone Luz.’ His horse, in happy unconsciousness of having been a 
man-slayer, was picking quietly at the rank grass under the leafless 
hedge ; whilst the great white finger-post, with its wide onut- 
stretched arms, uprose tall and ghost-like above the prostrate figure 
of the dead man. 

One more event—of the greatest possible interest to the persons 
concerned—had taken place in the vicinity of Sophy’s old home. 
There had been a contested election, and Sir Thomas Hickathrift of 
Poynings Abbey had been returned, with a very large majority, for 


ham, had represented for so many years. 

‘On the wrong side, of course,’ as Sophy had anticipated. 

All the same, she could not help rejoicing at the triumph of her 
old friend. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


MEANWHILE, at ‘the Cedars,’ the war between the Surs an 
the Assurs continued to rage as furiously as ever. 

It is disagreeable enough to find yourself mewed up in the same 
room with two persons with whom you are not upon speaking terms, 
particularly when one of them is in the habit of putting out her 
tongue at you, calling you ‘ beastly,’ and informing you, upon the 
slightest provocation, that she wishes you ‘ were dead ;’ but, un- 
pleasant as this may have been, it was by far the most insignificant 
of Sophy’s present troubles. 

The latest result of the evil machinations of the Assurs had 
had to do with a missionary meeting. Ever since the day when 
Sophy had indulged in her first theological discussion in Abel 
Reynolds’s hop-cart, missionaries (taken, of course, in the abstract) 
had been her pet aversions. Individually, she admitted, with that 
spirit of justice and toleration possessed by her, and which 1s very 
rare, as she herself confessed, in most women, that there were, 
amongst their numbers, many heroic and God-fearing men, who had 
forsaken all to labour amongst the heathen in distant lands; but, 
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looking upon them collectively, she could not refrain from consider- 
ing them still in the old light ; namely, as self-seeking and unscru- 

ulous ‘ pale-faces,’ often the cause of serious political imbroglios, 
who fraudulently possessed themselves of the property of the poor 
savages, presenting them, in exchange, with ‘the smallpox, and 
the Bible, and gin, and brandy, and glass beads.’ 

What took place at ‘ the Cedars’ did not tend to raise them in 
her estimation, as a body. 

Again I am constrained to become retrospective. One morning, 
not long after the commencement of the term, all the young ladies 
were Officially summoned to the parlour. Here they found Miss 
Pendragon, seated at a table covered with little oblong boxes. All 
the girls, with the exception of Sophy, knew perfectly well that 
these were missionary-boxes, and that one, or more, was about to 
be dealt out to each young lady, in order that they might make col- 
lections during the term, and also whilst with their relations in the 
holidays. When all the pupils were assembled, Miss Pendragon 
repeated the oration usually delivered upon such occasions, for the 
benefit of those who had not heard it before. 

‘We, at ‘‘ the Cedars,’’’ she began, ‘have always endeavoured 
to identify ourselves with several of the leading charities ofthe day, 
to which the young ladies confided to my charge have been in the 
habit of subscribing, many of them very generously. We are at 
present interested in two highly excellent missions, and a third 
charity, which, although unconnected with religion, in the strictest 
sense of the word, is founded upon one of the first principles of 
Christian benevolence ; namely, kindness and consideration towards 
the members of the brute creation. 

‘These small boxes,’ she continued, indicating with her white 
hand the three different kinds of box, ‘ are connected, first, with 
the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the Heathen; secondly, the 
Conversion of the Jews ; and thirdly, the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. I shall expect that each one of the elder young ladies, 
feeling, with me, the importance of associating themselves with 
these good works, will take charge of one of these little receptacles for 
receiving contributions ; and, in order to show you that I am desirous 
of consulting your personal inclinations in this, as in every other, 
respect, I shall abstain from dictating to you in the matter. You 
are at liberty, my dear young friends, to select from amongst these 
three admirable institutions the one for which you feel the most 
sympathy, and to which you will, therefore, the more cheerfully con- 
tribute. Let me prefix to this merely one recommendation—that you 
should lock up your money-boxes, during the holidays, in a place of 
safety, where evilly-disposed persons will not be able to obtain access 
to them. Now, my dear young ladies, you are at liberty to choose.’ 
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‘IT should like to contribute to the ‘‘ Promotion of Cruelty to 
Animals !”’ exclaimed-Sophy eagerly. In her haste it was impossi- 
ble to avoid substituting ‘ promotion’ for ‘ prevention.’ Somehow, 
it seemed to come so much more naturally. She had felt disheayt. 
ened when she had heard of the first two charities, which her 
opinions would not permit her to countenance; but here was an 
admirable outlet for her benevolence ! 

‘Pray oblige me, Sophia St. Clair,’ returned Miss Pendragon, 
in a tone of freezing reproof, ‘by remaining silent until those 
young ladies who are above you in your various classes have replied 
to my question. It has always been my practice at ‘‘ the Cedars” to 
repress anything like objectionable forwardness, particularly in those 
pupils who are backward, unfortunately, in everything save self- 
assertion. Miss Nethercliffe,’ she continued, turning to Isabella, 
and assuming at once a totally different manner, ‘ to which of these 
charities would you desire to subscribe, invoking for it, at the same 
time, the valuable patronage of your numerous friends ?’ 

‘ All three charities seem to me to be so thoroughly deserving 
of support,’ replied Isabella, ‘that I should like to take charge of 
three boxes, with your permission.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear Miss Nethercliffe,’ returned the school- 
mistress. ‘ Believe me, I am extremely gratified, although it is no 
more than I expected from a young lady of your good sense and 
refinement. By the bye, I perceive the name of your father, Lord 
Nethercliffe, mentioned as one of the patrons of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel amongst the Heathen. You heard from 
him, I believe, this morning. I trust his lordship is in the enjoy- 
ment of his usual health ? Pray do not omit, next time you write, 
to present my very kindest regards.’ 

‘ Papa is quite well, thank you,’ said Isabella, as she stepped 
forward and took possession of the three money-boxes. 

‘All that was only said to impress you,’ Fanny Aspenall had 
whispered, serpent-like, in Sophy’s ear. ‘ You're the new girl, you 
see; and it’s supposed that you'll be quite overcome and flabber- 
gastered at the mere mention of a lord. I never knew a lord my- 
self; but I believe they’re very much like other people, and quite 
as beastly !’ 

All this, however, had happened some time ago, and by reason 
of it Sophy found herself provided with a money-box for the ‘ Pro- 
motion of Cruelty to Animals’ (as she could not help still calling 
it). Emily Spicer had identified herself with the ‘ Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel,’ whilst Fanny Aspenall had selected that 
for the Conversion of the Jews ; and these several boxes all stood in 
a line upon the chimneypiece in the bedroom, where everything was 
ordered in threes. They were each of them covered with bright 
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coloured paper, ornamented with an appropriate wood-engraving ; 
and as they were placed immediately opposite to Sophy’s bed, her 
eyes lighted on them the very first thing in the morning and the 
last thing at night. Emily’s box was a bright green one, and the 
icture upon it represented an unfortunate negro toiling wearily in 
what Miss Aspenall would have designated ‘the sugar-mines.’ His 
brutal master was just in the act of raising his hand against him, 
armed with a murderous-looking cat-o’-nine-tails, when a pious little 
girl, trimly and prettily dressed, of the type of Eva in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, advancing towards the pair, presents the cruel slave-driver 
with one of the society’s tracts, remarking at the same time, in 
words which were depicted as coming out of her mouth like smoke, 
‘This poor heathen, too, is your brother; the same cross redeemed 
you both.’ 

Upon Fanny Aspenall’s box, which was light purple, some rude 
street-boys were taunting and jeering at an aged man of the Hebrew 
persuasion, who was passing inoffensively upon his way, bent almost 
double from the weight of a large bag which he carried on his back. 
But in a corner of the picture a lady, armed with tracts, was lying 
in wait for these naughty boys, whilst her lips smoked forth the 


words 
: ‘ Withhold, rash youths, your gibes and jeers, 


And think of Him who was a Jew.’ 


Sophy’s own box (for the ‘ Promotion of Cruelty to Animals’) 
was covered with bright yellow paper. It was altogether a sunny 
cheerful-looking box, and, possessing, as she did, the happy faculty 
of interesting herself in almost anything, she found herself soon 
working quite zealously for the charity. The pictures on the box, 
too, became almost a source of pleasure to her. Here, at least, 
there were no sectarian symbols or phrases. Upon one side of it a 
good-tempered-looking Newfoundland dog was represented as swim- 
ming to shore from the vicinity of a shipwreck. The faithful animal 
had just managed to save the life of a baby, and the people on the 
beach were welcoming him with joyful acclamations. Underneath 
Were printed the words, ‘ Let us feel for poor dog Tray; he is the 
friend of man ;’ whilst upon the reverse side was depicted a coster- 
monger, who was evidently about cruelly to belabour his donkey, 
had not a gentleman stepping forward presented him with one of 
the society’s prospectuses, exclaiming as he did so, ‘ What! would 
you beat the faithful ass that helps you to gain your daily bread ?’ 

_ Sir Thomas Hickathrift, hearing of Sophy’s ‘Promotion’ So- 
ciety, had generously sent her five pounds, and, in consequence of 
this munificence, the yellow box was in a more flourishing condition 
than any at ‘the Cedars.’ She had written to congratulate the 
young man upon the result of the election, and managed to acquaint 
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him with the fact that all the incoming and outgoing letters, except 
those addressed to, or by, the parents of the pupils, were overlooked 
since which there had been a marked change in his style; hie 
letters, in fact, might now have been read aloud and published from 
the top of St. Paul’s. 

Some time after Miss Pendragon had dealt out the missionary- 
boxes—not a week, in fact, from the morning upon which Sophy 
and Miss Darlington had conversed together upon poetry—the pre- 
ceptress entered the schoolroom in the morning with an expression 
so radiant that her whole countenance was illuminated. It was not 
a look of ordinary happiness, but of beatitude. After reading 
prayers, which she did in rather a feverish and excited manner, she 
dismissed the servants, and thus addressed the assembled pupils : 

‘My dear young ladies,—Some little time ago I informed you, 
I believe, that there would be a meeting at this place connected 
with one of the missions in which we are interested. It is to take 
place, as you may be aware, this afternoon at the town-hall; but 
when I made you first acquainted with this fact, I was unprepared 
for a further privilege which, I have learnt, we are all of us to enjoy. 
Lord Nethercliffe has just informed me, through a letter to his 
daughter, that, in consequence of the sudden indisposition of the 
nobleman who was to have occupied the chair, he himself has con- 
sented to fill the important post in question; and, as soon as the 
meeting is over, his lordship will partake of tea with us in the 
dining-room at half-past six o’clock, previously to returning to 
London. Is not this the wish his lordship expresses, my dear Miss 
Nethercliffe ?” 

‘Papa thought,’ replied Isabella (who, it was easy to perceive, 
was wincing under the truckling spirit displayed by the school- 
mistress), ‘ that he would like just to look in here and see me for a 
few minutes, and perhaps take a cup of tea and a biscuit before going 
back toLondon. Asthe meeting begins punctually at four, he hopes 
to get here by half-past six ; but he begged me to say that he trusts 
you will begin tea without him, if he can’t manage it. He would 
be wretched if he thought anybody waited for him. This is what 
he says in his letter.’ 

Isabella here folded up the lordly letter to which she had referred 
whilst speaking, and returned it to her pocket. Miss Pendragon 
seemed still to be unusually agitated. 

‘Of course, dear Miss Nethercliffe, we shall wait tea for your 
dear papa,’ she protested, waxing quite affectionate under the influ- 
ence of the impending honour. ‘And I regret exceedingly that I 
did not know some days ago of his intended visit. However, we 
can but do our best, and I’m sure his lordship will excuse us if we 
seem to him to be a little remiss. Do you know, dear child’ (and 
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she turned appealingly to Isabella), ‘ whether his lordship is in the 
habit of mixing any green with his tea? We can easily procure it ; 
but I fear—I greatly fear—that there is none at present in the 
house.’ 

Poor Isabella looked terribly ashamed during this exhibition of 
snobbishness. She dared hardly raise her beautiful eyes, fearing 
either to encounter Sophy’s wondering philosophical gaze, or the 
little twinkling snake-green eyes of the cynic. 

‘Papa doesn’t care what he drinks,’ she said, at last; ‘ and if 
he thought we made any difference for him, I know he would be 
miserable. If he’s not here by half-past six, I really hope, Miss 
Pendragon, that you'll begin tea!’ 

‘All this is most kind!’ returned the schoolmistress; ‘ it dis- 
plays the very greatest consideration. I presume, dear Miss 
Nethercliffe, that your dear father—that his lordship—will address 
the meeting as well as the Rev. Mr. Mortimer ?’ 

‘I believe,’ answered Isabella, ‘that it was papa’s intention to 
prepare a short speech.’ 

‘Then, young ladies,’ exclaimed Miss Pendragon enthusiastically, 
‘we shall indeed have a privilege! Lord Netherclitfe, as you are 
probably aware, is recognised as the most pious and eloquent noble- 
man in England. It is not every day that a similar advantage 
could accrue to you.’ 

‘Papa has had so little time to make his preparations,’ said 
Isabella, ‘ that what he says upon this occasion must not be taken 
as a specimen of his style. He meant only to say a few words.’ 

‘But those words, my dear Miss Nethercliffe, will be very 
precious to us,’ put in the schoolmistress. ‘ And now, young ladies, 
Ido not think that I need impress upon you to be particularly neat 
in your attire when you present yourselves this evening at the tea- 
table. I have lately observed that some of you are, in this respect, 
a little too negligent—not that I would, of course, encourage any- 
thing like personal vanity, which is, in itself, highly objectionable ; 
but, as in all things, there is a middle course,—a juste milieu, 
nest pas, Mademoiselle?’ (and she turned smilingly to Adéle.) 
‘I am sorry to have to particularise, or mention names, but I 
have remarked, Miss Aspenall, that your collar and cuffs have not 
lately been quite so cleanly as they might be. ‘‘ Cleanliness,” as 
we all know, ‘‘is next to godliness.” It might, perhaps, be as 
well, too, if you were to change your dress before attending the 
meeting, putting on your black-silk Sunday frock instead of your 
mohair; and need you really—is it, in fact, absolutely necessary 
that you should wear those red-woollen mittens at all hours and in 
all seasons? They seem to me to be particularly unsightly.’ 
‘Ifyou think that my hands look better without them,’ answered 
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Miss Aspenall, ‘I can very easily leave them off, if you think « hig 
lordship’’ would rather see my chilblains!’ 

Isabella winced again at this covert sarcasm, and Fanny, draw. 
ing off her red mittens with ostentation, displayed her hands. 

‘Ah! no, no!’ Miss Pendragon exclaimed, turning aside her 
head with an expression of disgust; ‘you can retain them, Miss 
Aspenall, it will be advisable—retain them, particularly, at the tea- 
table. And now, young ladies, we will proceed to breakfast! Migs 
Nethercliffe, my dear, after breakfast you will, perhaps, be kind 
enough to step into the parlour, as I should like to talk over a few 
final arrangements before you commence your practising. It is 
fortunate that, to-day being Saturday, there are no masters in the 
afternoon.’ 

So saying, and filled apparently with an all-embracing spirit 
of benevolence, the schoolmistress led the way down the broad 
staircase, Fanny Aspenall, conceiving that she had achieved a 
triumph, performing the ‘vampire’ gesture behind her back; 
greatly to the amusement of the ‘ little ones,’ who sat down to their 
coffee and thick bread-and-butter, choking with suppressed merri- 
ment. 

At the top of the long table, near to the tea and coffee, a sacred 
covered dish was reserved especially for the ‘Grand Llama.’ This 
contained either a delicate morsel of frizzled bacon, a poached 
egg, or a sausage, which the more greedy and material of the 
pupils were wont almost to devour with their eyes; for though 
they were, in a general way, extremely well fed, there was, upon 
every day in the week, except Tuesday, a dismal monotony with 
regard to the breakfast-fare. Upon T'wesdays, however, most of 
the girls, being young and hungry, used to awake in the morn- 
ing with the agreeable consciousness that something (they were 
usually too sleepy to remember what) of a pleasurable nature 
was about to take place; in fact, that—for some reason or another 
—the day was a red-letter day, and when this sensation, vague 
and undefined at first, came gradually to assume form and sub- 
stance, lo and behold, they would straightway realise that it was 
‘hot-roll morning’ (as the little ones used to call it) ; and, indeed, 
for some mysterious reason, hot rolls were served up for the young 
ladies’ breakfast on Tuesday mornings, and even the ‘ Higher Culture’ 
never pretended to ignore that this innovation made an agreeable 
change. 

But to-day was Saturday, and, with the exception of the 
covered dish at the head of the table, thick bread-and-butter was 
the only luxury provided. Of this, however, there was enough and 
to spare. Isabella Nethercliffe’s place at meal-times had always 
been at Miss Pendragon’s right hand, and, in evidence of the great 
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favour with which this young lady was regarded, a small portion of 
the tit-bit contained in the covered dish was generally presented for 
her acceptance. Isabella, however, who was the soul of justice and 
high-mindedness, invariably declined the proffered honour, rightly 
conceiving that an acceptance of it would be the occasion of jealous 
carping amongst those who were less fortunate; and, as Miss 
Darlington (who sat next, and to whom the dish was sometimes 
passed) dared not avail herself of the privilege, in consequence of 
the very strong opinion Isabella had always expressed upon the 
subject, the ceremony of the proffering of the covered dish came in 
time to be little better than a hollow form; and although Fanny 
Aspenall had been heard to declare that, if ever it travelled down 
the table as far as her place, it should not escape her, it was not 
supposed that even she would really have ventured to behave so 
directly in opposition to all established precedent. 

Upon this particular morning Isabella was pressed, nay, earnestly 
entreated, to partake of the dainty; as usual, however, she remained 
proof against its fascinations, and as soon as breakfast was over 
Miss Pendragon motioned her to the parlour. Not long afterwards 
she reappeared, and made known to the girls the result of her inter- 
view. 

‘Miss Pendragon thinks that, without unsealing our missionary- 
boxes, we might, perhaps, collect a little separate sum especially 
for this occasion,’ she explained, ‘ and either give it in at the meet- 
ing, or hand it over to papa when he comes here in the afternoon. 
We have drawn up a list, as you see, with the pupils’ names; how 
much would you like to contribute, Miss Spicer ?’ 

Isabella, who held a slip of paper and a pencil in her hand, 
happened, whilst she was speaking, to move towards Emily, and 
hence it was that she came to ask her before any of the others. 

‘Is the list seen?’ asked Emily Spicer, who, as the reader is 
aware, was ‘all for show-off.’ 

‘I believe,’ answered Isabella, ‘ that the list will be seen, and 
that those who give most will have their names written at the top. 
It is very possible that they may be printed afterwards in the Evan- 
gelical Banner, but at any rate Miss Pendragon will see them. J 
have given a sovereign.’ 

‘Then I will give one pound ten,’ said Emily, as, with a look of 
conscious pride, she drew forth her purse. 

‘And I should like to give two pounds, if you please, Miss 
Nethercliffe,’ interposed Miss Rosa Dupuis, stepping forward and 
‘capping’ her rival. 

‘Horrid creature /’ murmured Miss Spicer, as she shrank away, 
longing to subscribe another sovereign. 

‘She’s a converted heathen herself,’ whispered a partisan of 
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Emily; ‘she’s been brought up in the sugar-mines, thousands of 
feet below the bowels of the earth. That’s why she’s so black.’ 

‘If we all hated each other as much as those two,’ remarked 
Fanny Aspenall to her nearest neighbour, ‘the missionary meetings 
would get on like winking.’ As the cynic uttered these words 
Isabella with her pencil stood before her. 

‘And now, Miss Aspenall,’ she said courteously, ‘ how much 
would you like to contribute to the mission ?’ 

‘I’m a poor orphan,’ Fanny answered, ‘as the man said who 
murdered his father and mother ; just tell me, Miss Nethercliffe,— 
you, who know everything,—how little can I do it for respectably 9” 

‘Really, Miss Aspenall,’ returned Isabella, with dignity, ‘I must 
leave that question to be solved by your own conscience !’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Miss Aspenall, ‘I detest the missionaries, I 
hate Miss Pendragon, and I don’t care a button for Lord Nether- 
cliffe, although he is a lord and your father, because I believe him 
to be a regular old humbug, who only comes here, like Captain 
Spicer, to make eyes at the pretty girls; and yet I want to please 
all three of them. Can TI do it for eighteenpence ?’ 

‘No, that you really cannot, Miss Aspenall,’ returned Isabella, 
in a voice of frank disapproval. ‘ Indeed you can’t, for the sake of 
the tone of the school!’ 

‘Very well, then, here goes! Ill give two shillings; but I tell 
you honestly, Miss Nethercliffe, I don’t like it. Igive it through 
the nose ; and you may tell his lordship from me,’ she went on, 
mimicking Miss Pendragon’s pronunciation, ‘that it does seem 
rather hard that, just because he’s coming to tea, a poor orphan like 
me has to go to the expense ofa clean collar and cuffs and a Sunday 
frock, and two shillings into the bargain. If the words wouldn't 
grate too harshly upon his lordship’s patrician ear, you might inform 
him that I thought it beastly !’ | 

But Isabella had moved away again, only marking her disgust 
at such rudeness by silent contempt. She stopped opposite to the 
table at which Sophy was correcting her notes of Dr. Sprugel’s lecture. 

‘How much will you give, Miss St. Clair?’ she asked, tapping 
somewhat impatiently with her pencil. Notwithstanding that she 
had endeavoured to hide it, Fanny Aspenall’s gibes had annoyed her 
considerably. 

‘I give nothing at all,’ answered Sophy firmly, and with a com- 
pression of her lips. ‘My principles don’t allow me, I’m sorry to 
say, to associate myself with the movement; so please, Miss Nether- 
cliffe, don’t think I want to be disagreeable. Please write down, 
‘* Sophy St. Clair, Ol. Os. Od.” ’ 

“O, what a screw!’ exclaimed the same partisan of Emily who 
had spoken before. 
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‘You see, Miss Nethercliffe,’ Sophy continued earnestly, ‘ I have 
got my “‘ Promotion” box, and there’s now more than five pounds in 
it, but I’ve been brought up to be against missionaries. Surely 
charity begins at home. Jngland isn’t much bigger than a button 
upon the map, and yet look what misery there is init! Besides 
which, my dear father, when he was alive, was against all these 
missions.’ 

‘I should think,’ said Fanny Aspenall, in an audible aside, 
‘that her ‘‘ dear father,’’ as she calls him, must have been as mad 
asa hatter. I wonder people didn’t have him shut up!’ 

Sophy became very red under these insulting remarks, but, imi- 
tating the example of Isabella, she refrained from replying to them, 
and remained silent, biting her lips with suppressed indignation. 

‘T wish, dear Miss St. Clair, you could be induced to make an 
exception to your general rule upon this occasion,’ said Isabella. ‘I 
think it would please Miss Pendragon, and be of benefit in that way 
to yourself. Any small sum would do.’ 

‘Then,’ answered Sophy, taking out her purse, ‘I will give 
sixpence. I shall go, I suppose, at the very end of the list, but I 
don’t mind that. It’s better than being false to one’s convictions.’ 

Isabella took the sixpence with a sigh, and passed into the fur- 
ther schoolroom to canvass the little ones. When drawn up in 
proper form, and fairly copied out, the list of the elder girls’ contri- 
butions ran as follows: 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the Heathen : 


Miss Rosa Dupuis . ' , , ° . £2 0 
Miss Emily Spicer ‘ , , . ° ° 1 10 
Hon. Isabella Nethercliffe ‘ 1 0 


Miss Darlington . 
Miss Goad . 
Miss Grubbe 

Miss Proby . 

Miss J. Jones 
Miss Aspenall 
Miss St. Clair 


aOoaqcoodoccco 


eooooooeo 
omnnmaans 


By half-past three in the afternoon the young ladies were nearly 
allready, and assembled in the entrance-hall. The process of sorting 
and pairing generally took some time, during which such sentences 
as the following were clearly audible, uttered in a stage whisper: 

‘If you please, Miss Nethercliffe, I think this is the day when I 
have the pleasure, &c.’. . . ‘Rosa Dupuis, you are engaged to me!’ 
+++ ‘Where’s Miss Spicer? Miss Spicer, this is our day.’... 
‘Tf Miss Aspenall doesn’t make haste I shall have to walk with Miss 
Grubbe.’ . . . § Miss Aspenall’s boots were so old that she’s gone up 
to put on some clogs over them.’ ... ‘ Miss St. Clair, I hope you 
don’t mean to throw me over as you did Miss Aspenall,’ &c. 
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Upon Saturdays, as the reader may perhaps remember, Sophy 
was engaged to walk with little Miss Jones,—not a very congenial 
companion at the best of times, and seeming less so since she had 
‘nibbled at the Higher Culture,’ as Miss Aspenall had cynically re- 
marked. By a quarter to four they had arranged themselves in double 
file, and had emerged from the iron gateways into the high-road, 
Fanny Aspenall holding her black-silk dress out of the mud in a 
marked manner, as if with the view of troubling Miss Pendra- 
gon’s conscience. They arrived in good time at the town-hall, and 
proceeded at once to occupy the seats retained for them, which 
were situated in the first and second row from the platform. The 
‘show girls,’ in point of dress and personal appearance, were cun- 
ningly disposed to the front, irrespective of seniority in age or 
wisdom ; and thus it was that Sophy, by reason of her neat frock 
and pretty face, found herself occupying a place next to Isabella, 
with Adéle on her left, and only removed from Miss Pendragon by 
a few chairs; whilst the members of the ‘ Higher Culture,’ and 
Fanny Aspenall, in spite of her Sunday gown, were told off to the 
back seats under the surveillance of ‘ Friulein.’ Miss Pendragon 
herself, arrayed in a new bonnet, and a rustling silk dress which 
would almost have supported itself on end without human aid, 
looked positively handsome through her black-lace veil; and it 
even occurred to Sophy, whilst remarking upon the pains she had 
taken with her toilet, that she might perhaps have contemplated 
making an impression upon the widowed heart of Lord Nethercliffe 
himself. The appearance of Isabella’s father was greeted with a 
suppressed murmur of deference and admiration, which was wafted 
through the spacious apartment like a long sigh. Sophy looked 
at him with particular interest, having heard from his daughter of 
his great mental powers; she was curious, also, to observe in the 
flesh the man who had been alluded to by the Prophet as an enemy 
to the Great Cause. 

Lord Nethercliffe was apparently about fifty-five years of age: 
what little hair he possessed was already white; but his head, 
taken as a whole, was bald and shiny. In no other way, however, 
did he display, in his person, any evidences of the triumph of Time. 
He had been fair-haired once, and was still pink and fresh-coloured 
as an infant. His nose was aquiline, and his whole presence tall 
and commanding. He spoke in deep sonorous tones, hesitating a 
little from time to time, but only as with a view of selecting the 
most appropriate words; whilst a certain self-complacency of man- 
ner seemed to indicate that he was accustomed to be listened to 
whether he hesitated or not. 

Isabella had appeared rather nervous at the beginning of the 
parental speech, fearing possibly, that, after Miss Pendragon’ 
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eulogistic remarks, the orator might not come up to the young 
ladies’ expectations ; but she was soon reassured by his deep voice 
and rounded periods. The noble lord had, however, very little real 
scope for his eloquence. He had merely to make a few introductory 
remarks previously to presenting to the assembly the real hero of 
the day, the Rev. Salvation Mortimer, who had not yet made his 
appearance upon the platform. There was one circumstance con- 
nected with this gentleman which, as his lordship remarked, 
rendered his advent particularly interesting. Not only had he 
embraced the perilous and self-sacrificing career of a missionary (in 
itself a sufficient plea for his favourable reception), but he had 
himself been numbered, in the past, amongst those very heathens for 
whose conversion it was now his glorious privilege to toil without 
ceasing ; in a word, Lord Nethercliffe begged to prepare the meet- 
ing for the fact that Mr. Mortimer was ‘a gentleman of colour,’ an 
African by birth, and for this reason doubly deserving of the esteem 
of his Christian brothers and sisters in England. He had but 
lately arrived in this country, and his lordship hoped that, at any 
rate, the Christian friends who had so kindly consented to assist at 
the present meeting, and who had listened to his own remarks with 
so much attention, would give to so valiant a soldier of the Church 
Militant a hearty welcome. Again there was a suppressed murmur 
of applause, during which Lord Nethercliffe subsided into an arm- 
chair, after waving his hand towards the curtain at the back of the 
platform, whence there emerged a ‘ coloured gentleman,’ in a black 
clerical suit, and scrupulously clean tie and shirt-front. He was a 
tall middle-aged negro, burly in figure, with large flat feet, rolling 
eyeballs, and white nails. 

Sophy and Adéle started simultaneously. 

‘O Adele! ...’ 

‘O Sophy! ...’ 

‘You see who it is? ... Carver! ... How dreadful! What 
shall we do ?’ 


‘Ah, Ciel! cet horreur @homme !... What can possibly bring 
him to this place ?’ 

One black man seems to most English eyes to be very much like 
another, but in the present instance there could be no mistake. 
Sophy and Adéle were too well acquainted with every detail of Mr. 
Carver’s personal appearance to be in doubt for a single instant, 
and the sight of him, awakening, as it did, the most painful and 
terrible recollections, rendered them both almost speechless with 
horror. Isabella, perceiving that something was amiss with Sophy, 
slipped her hand into her muff and touched her arm, at the same 
time looking inquiringly in her face. Miss Pendragon, too, was 


glancing in her direction with an expression of mingled concern and 
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annoyance. Both Sophy and the French governess were Staring at 
the black figure upon the platform as though they had beheld a 
spectre. Lord Nethercliffe, perceiving a commotion in the front 
row of places near to where his daughter was seated, likewise 
adjusted his eyeglass and looked towards the two girls. The 
situation was becoming terribly embarrassing. Sophy wished then 
and there to get up and denounce the impostor; whilst Adéle, 
fearful of being recognised by one who had ‘persecuted her with his 
attentions, and who had even once, as she had since learnt, con- 
templated carrying her off by force, was endeavouring to prevent 
her from rising from her seat. 

‘O Adele, don’t ’’ Sophy was exclaiming in an agitated whis- 
per. ‘I must ...I must unmask him!... O Miss Nethereliffe 
... Isabella! ... Ah, if you only knew! .. .’ 

Meanwhile, the unconscious cause of all this emotion was 
placidly commencing his lecture. He perceived nothing of the dis- 
turbance, his gaze being directed over the heads of those beneath 
him, towards the centre of the hall. The audience, likewise, were 
unaware of it, for Sophy and Adele were so thoroughly hemmed in 
and encompassed by their schoolfellows, that the rest of the assem- 
blage were removed from them by several rows; so that the tall 
curate, and the man with the fair beard (who had turned out, as 
the reader may remember, to be a retired tallow-chandler), were 
unable, by dint of all their staring and straining, to catch sight of 
even the crowning plume of Emily Spicer’s best Paris bonnet in the 
reserved chairs. Sophy heard scarcely a word of the discourse. 
The memories aroused by the sudden appearance of this terrible 
black man seemed completely to have deafened and blinded her to 
her immediate surroundings; all she realised was, that he was 
apparently giving a description of his savage and untutored youth, 
every word of which she conceived to be false. He was baptised, 
he said, at length, having heard ‘a call.’ He was christened 
‘Salvation’—it was a good name; it was a blessed name; it was 
a name that reminded him of the precious truths of which he hoped 
those present pondered and thought, morning, noon, and night; 
when they arose from their beds to labour in the vineyard, and 
when they lay down at night wearied with good service done, this 
was what he fervently hoped and trusted... . He prayed this 
might be the case;... he would give wealth, and power, and 
station, if he were possessed of them, to assure himself that 1 
might be so... . Yes, ‘Salvation’ was a good name, 4 blessed 
name, a precious and a glorious name; he rejoiced in it, he was 
proud of it, and he was proud to say that he was proud of it 
to the assembled company. .. . Something of all this Sophy cer 
tainly heard, but only as one hears now and then a few words 12 
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the buzzing murmur of a crowd. Adéle was still clinging to her 
dress to prevent her from rising, her countenance pale with emotion. 
After a while both girls became calmer. 

‘Let us hear on to the end,’ Adele whispered ; ‘ Miss Pendragon 
is observing us. He will not see us if only we remain quiet.’ 

Thus adjured, Sophy resumed her seat, and tried to listen. By 
and by, in spite of herself, she became interested. 

Mr. ‘ Mortimer,’ whose lecture was, to a certain extent, auto- 
biographical, had already related a great many of his early experi- 
ences. He had been converted to Christianity, and baptised by the 
name in which he gloried; he had become a labourer in the vine- 
yard, and dwelt amongst upright and God-fearing men and women ; 
but his heart was bleeding the while for his own benighted brethren. 
To them also did he desire to bring the glad tidings; and he 
departed, therefore, one day, bound for the Gold Coast, to toil as a 
missionary amongst the heathen. And here it was that, according 
to his own account, he met with a series of adventures, in the nar- 
ration of which, whether true or false, Sophy could not help feeling 
interested. He was describing now, with great spirit, his encounter 
with, and eventual escape from, the King of Dahomey’s Amazon 
Guard. A large cartoon, representing these warlike women—clad 
only in their national costume of nose-rings, feathers, and a few 
strings of cowrie-beads—had completely taken Miss Pendragon by 


storm, causing her to give utterance more than once to her well- - 


known little deprecatory cough. Upon observing, however, that 
‘the most pious and eloquent nobleman in England’ had not only 
focussed the cartoon with his eyeglass, but appeared deeply 
interested in its contemplation, she, no doubt, made up her mind 
that any sort of ultra-squeamishness might possibly seem to him 
dd-fashioned or even middle-class, and forthwith allowed her gaze 
to follow the same direction. 

The skins of animals (Mr. ‘ Mortimer’ proceeded to explain) —a 
rough fabric made of plaited grass, and beads, formed of shells— 
were, generally, the only article of personal attire worn by these 
savage people. Some of them, however—the chiefs and head men 
—decked themselves out with ornaments made of pure gold; for, 
In this country, there was gold in profusion. . . . The sands of 
the rivers might, indeed, almost. be said to be golden;. but, alas, 
they did not possess the River of Life—the saving fount wherein 
the sinner has only to wash in order that his sins may become as 
White as wool. He would, by and by, astonish his kind friends now 
‘ssembled, by informing them to what singular uses gold was some- 
limes applied in this unhappy country—the precious metal so over- 
esteemed by the worldly, but which is but as dross compared to the 
treasure which may be laid up in heaven, ‘ where neither moth nor 
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rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through and 
steal... .’ 

But, to continue the adventure with the Amazons. £p. 
raged at the number of converts to Mr. Mortimer’s earnest teach. 
ing, the King of Dahomey—a monarch notorious for his cruelty— 
decided at length to put a price upon his head, and caused him to 
be hunted even as though he had been a wild beast. For many 
days he knew not where to rest his head; his bed at night being 
either amongst the reeds of some poisonous morass, or on the thorns 
of an impenetrable jungle. All this time, however, he was not 
deserted ; he was miraculously strengthened and supported, even ag 
Elijah was supported. By and by the hour of his deliverance drew 
nigh. In consequence of having been warned in a dream, he crept 
forth, one evening, from his hiding-place. . . . Sophy was listening 
now with the greatest attention. The whole assembly became 
breathlessly excited. . . . Lord Nethercliffe, it is true, with his eye- 
glass adjusted, continued still to gaze benignantly in the direction 
of the ‘ show-girls ;’ but, then, it was more than probable that he 
may have heard the narration before. Hven Miss Pendragon (mere 
‘teaching-machine’ that she was) appeared moved and diverted... . 
Upon leaving his jungle, then, and betaking himself to the open, 
the Rev. Salvation perceived that he was encompassed upon 
all sides by the King of Dahomey’s Amazon Guard, who had 
craftily managed a surprise. Under these circumstances, the only 
hope of safety within his reach seemed to consist in the repetition 
of a hymn—the very same hymn, in fact, in the singing of which he 
trusted that his kind friends would join him at the conclusion of the 
present meeting. Shortly afterwards he achieved his triumph. The 
ferocious Amazons pursued him for a considerable distance ; but 
strength was vouchsafed him to outrun them. They were armed 
with spears, bows, and arrows, and some of their leaders with rough 
flint-and-steel guns ; and they were all of them remarkably fleet- 
footed and precise in their aim. Nevertheless the spears and arrows 
whizzed past without harming him ; and he was, at length, enabled 
to reach a deep morass, into which he fearlessly plunged, favoured 
by the increasing darkness. Into this dismal Slough of Despond his 
pursuers did not venture to enter, and they abandoned him to his 
fate, discharging, before they departed, a shower of arrows and bullets 
into his hiding-place; so that, upon their return, the king should 
see that they had made good nse of both their weapons and their 
ammunition. 

‘And now’ (Mr. Mortimer continued) ‘I will give my kind 
friends an example of some of the strange uses to which gold 1s 
sometimes put in this barbarous country. One of the shots fired 
penetrated even into the place wherein I lay concealed ; but, by ® 
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truly merciful dispensation, the wound inflicted was not mortal. I 
yas shot in the arm; the bullet, however, was well-nigh spent when 
+ reached me, and it was easily extracted next day by one of the 
members of a friendly tribe, with whom I providentially fell in as I 
crept forth from my miserable resting-place. This bullet, ladies 
and gentlemen, is still in my possession. I have brought it with 
me here upon the present occasion, deeming that it may excite some 
interest amungst you; for, as you will observe, it is very different 
from most warlike missiles. I will pass it round for your inspec- 
tion; and I think you will admit that it is a very great curiosity. 
It is a curiosity which I intend preserving in my family as a reminder 
that in the time of my need I was not abandoned. .. . Ladies and 
entlemen, this bullet, as you will perceive, is a golden bullet, cast 
in one of the rude bullet-moulds employed by these savage people, 
who possess in such abundance this so-called precious metal, and 
who are yet so deplorably poor and needy as regardeth true riches. 
Here is this strange curiosity, ladies and gentlemen; you will be 
kind enough to return it to me when you have inspected it.’ 

Upon hearing these preposterous words, Sophy was almost para- 
lysed with amazement. It seemed impossible to realise that even 
aman of Carver’s unprincipled character should actually stand up 
before a large assembly and give utterance to such an ingenious 
tissue of falsehood! Perhaps, however, the truth, could it be made 
manifest, would seem to be more preposterous still! She began 
almost to question her reason, and to wonder whether, after all, her 
own version of the story of the golden bullet would not appear to 
others like the reminiscence of some fevered nightmare : the lonely 
night passed in the summer-room by the side of the dead man ; the 
ghastly form noiselessly lifting up the window-sash with its black 
fingers ; the report of the loaded rifle; the dull sound caused by 
the falling to earth of a human body. All this certainly savoured 
strangely of melodrama; almost too sensational to be founded upon 
fact! But there was yet another scene which flashed back upon 
her memory—the casting of the golden bullet. She saw once more, 
inimagination, the large gloomy drawing-room at the De Crampo- 
layes’, with its tarnished gilding and greasy Oriental carpet ; the 
glowing fire heaped up in the hearth, and the little crucible in the 
form of a tripod. She saw the calm bloodless face of the blind 
Philosopher ; the sceptic, whose floating credulity seemed often- 
limes so over-ready to seek sanctuary in strange temples, wearing 
il expression half-contemptuous and half-expectant, as he leant 
forward upon his thin hand and listened to the black man’s 
Meantation ; whilst Mdlle. de Cramponaye’s dirty white poodle, 
standing erect upon the hearthrug, surveyed the proceedings with 
such an expression of weird and unearthly intelligence, that, had its 
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colour been intensified by only a few shades, it might have sat ag 9 
model for the demoniacal poodle in Faust. 

Then came the moment when the bullet-mould had required 
feeding ; and when, like Benvenuto at the casting of his ‘ Perseus,’ 
she had seized upon the first object which had seemed likely to saye 
the situation—her gold thimble, which she had drawn forth from 
her pocket, and cast headlong into the crucible. This thimble, 
as the reader may remember, had been presented to her by Tom 
Hickathrift upon her birthday; and it so happened that it wag 
studded round its outer rim with seed-pearls, some of which, com- 
ing of necessity to the surface during the process of seething and 
bubbling, had somewhat tended to spoil the perfect symmetry of the 
bullet. 

All this Sophy saw now, as in a glass, and in so short a space 
of time, that she had beheld it before even the golden bullet (which 
was being passed along the front row of chairs) had arrived at her 
place. By and by it came to her turn to examine it, and she actu- 
ally held it in her hand. Yes, there were the little seed-pearls peep- 
ing out here and there, like currants in a Christmas pudding. It 
was a rough-looking bullet enough, in all conscience, well calcu- 
lated to pass muster as an implement of savage warfare ; but it was 
her old friend, for all that ; there was no mistaking it. 

Overcome by emotion at the memories it recalled, she continued 
to hold it in her palm. Adéle, bending eagerly towards her from 
the other side, was contemplating it also. The moment had come 
when Sophy could contain herself no longer. 

‘O Mr. Carver!’ she exclaimed, in an agitated voice, as she 
started from her seat and confronted the black man upon the plat- 
form, ‘ how can you tell all these dreadfully wicked falsehoods! 
Never, never dare to say anything again before me about the Ama- 
zon Guard! Look at me, Mr. Carver; don’t you know me? I'm 
Sophy St. Clair; and you know that I shot you myself!’ 


(Zo be continued.) 



































IN PRAISE OF DONKEYS. 





‘Tae common ass’ is the name given by scientific naturalists, in 
all their conceit of classification, to an animal that has ever been 
much maligned and much misunderstood. Instead of being held up 
as a model to mankind by reason of his many virtues and manifold 
excellences of character, the donkey is still used as the butt of 
ridicule, and quoted as if his very name and nature were the incar- 
nation of stolid stupidity. For generations past this big blunder has 
been committed ; and nation after nation has blindly followed along 
the path of its predecessor. We, of this century, can calmly con- 
template the gross ignorance of our ancestors, and thank God we 
are not as they were ; and, indeed, perhaps we sometimes seem a 
little too fond of this complacent kind of gratitude. But with our 
lights, with our knowledge, our science, and our machinery, have 
we learnt any better to understand the donkey? ‘True it is laws 
have been made by which cruelty to this poor patient animal can 
be punished ; and he has even figured in a show and got a prize. 
But all this only touches his physical qualities; and there are few 
even amongst the philosophers of these latter days who have studied 
his mental powers or dwelt upon his moral nature with any depth 
or thoroughness. That this should be so is a scandal upon the 
period wherein we live, and which boasts of its philosophical penetra- 
tion above all things. 

For the donkey is the truest type of the philosopher that can 
anywhere be found within this working world. Do you want 
patience in suffering? Look to the poor over-burdened donkey 
belaboured with blows. What sight can be more full of instruction 
to the earnest thinker than that of a man, a being presumably pos- 
sessed of reason, aiming his hardest blows upon the back of a don- 
key, a mere brute with instinct, who is doing his best to draw well 
and quickly? The gazing philosopher can but ask himself, ‘Do 
donkeys think ?’ and then, with some sense of shame, wonder what 
they think of mankind generally, and whether they agree in their 
assumption of higher powers of reason. Do you want work—real 
genuine downright work—carried out without fuss or show, without 
hoise or waste? Again you must go to the donkey to find the 
fullest perfection. Horses give themselves airs, and are stuffed 
with that conceit which comes to all who think themselves essential 
to the happiness or well-being of the world. They are for ever 
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whimsica), fantastical, and vain, if, luckily, they be not vicious. 
None of these things are known to donkeys. What work they have 
to do, that they do, without idling over the business, and without 
ostentation. They look for no reward, and care but little for caresses. 
Indeed, in this matter of sentiment they are truly philosophical : 
though even in that they get much misunderstood, and are called 
callous and cold-hearted, or brutally stolid. Yet are they open to 
any act of kindness, and will appreciate and remember it quietly and 
apart from all effusiveness. 

As in his pain he is ever patient, so in his pleasure is the don- 
key temperate. What other animal is there under the broad sky 
of heaven that can be contented with so little? Watch him crunch 
a thistle or chew some wayside weeds, that his loftier brethren of 
the harness would pass by as worthless. Look at him rolling his 
rough hide in the dusty road, and blinking by reason of the fierce 
sunlight. Surely these are pictures which, to thoughtful minds, 
should be full of matter for meditation. Yet do they pass unheeded 
even by the philosophic few, because the great lessons to be learnt 
from the example of the donkey have been hidden away under that 
mass of obloquy which generations have heaped upon his name. If 
to bear pain in patience, and to take pleasure with moderation, be 
not two of the highest virtues that can anywhere be found, then are 
all the ancient systems merely shams, and every modern teacher of 
philosophy much mistaken. Yet though he possesses these two 
great virtues in their fullest perfection, the donkey is called, with 
stinging sarcasm, ‘the common ass;’ and his very name is taken in 
vain by being set up as the symbol of stupidity and stolidity, and 
used as a word of depreciation amongst mankind. ‘To be dubbed a 
donkey is considered the same thing as being called a dullard or a 
fool. Whence arose this strange perversion of the truth? from 
whom have we inherited this fiction, which is far indeed from being 
founded upon fact ? The human fool is lazy and weak-minded, im- 
patient under pain, immoderate in his pleasures. Why, then, 
should he be compared to the donkey, who is none of these, who 
never eats or drinks too much, and who is never idle or irresolute ? 
And echo answers, ‘ Why, indeed!’ But we of this generation, to 
whom all things are known, and for whom every secret has been 
opened, as we are apt to brag boastfully, see the root of this mus- 
take in the stupidity of our ancestors, a never-failing topic of inquiry, 
in which much study is spent, and where the only hard nut to crack 
is the knotty problem as to how these same stvlid forefathers came 
to have such brilliant descendants as our humble selves. 

Then let us pause and consider the donkey’s strength of mind. 
It is a common trick to use words in argument so that they will 
prove anything. To this end what would be known as firmness and 
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persistency of purpose in a man is spoken of as obstinacy in a don- 
key ; and so the same quality, however much praised under one 
appellation, is always condemned under the other. But if courage- 
ously holding one’s way is one of mankind’s noblest attributes, and 
has been, in fact, the making of many amongst our greatest men, 
why should this virtue be denied to the donkey? There is no need 
for asking. Could we but get some pages from a donkey’s diary, 
how great and precious would be the revelation! This seeing our- 
selves as Others see us is never very flattering, although it may 
serve aS @ Sound instruction in the rare virtue of humility. Fancy 
the notes made by an observant donkey upon the men his masters, 
who, by their sheer stupidity and self-conceit, have many a time 
made him mix his contempt with pity for their want of wit! O, 
there would indeed be matter for meditation in such a diary! How 
would the comparison go then ? Man, taken as the type of laziness 
and the want of foresight, would serve as an example of warning to 
be held up for the instruction of donkeys generally. Truly the 
tables would be turned ; and even the latter-day philosophers might, 
perchance, learn a little that they did not know before. 

But we cannot get such a diary, and the remarks of one donkey 
to another upon current events or different characters are lost to us 
for want of an interpreter. Yet may we often guess about what 
they are thinking; and that they have not a high opinion of their 
masters or of the management of things in this work-a-day world is 
manifest to the observant inquirer. This, however, is by the way ; 
for we are now dealing with the virtues of the donkey nature, too 
long obscured from general appreciation and admiration by the ac- 
cumulated calumnies of succeeding generations. We have shown 
the donkey to be patient under pain, temperate in all things, per- 
sistent of purpose, ever contented with his lot and his endless 
labour. What more is there needed to round off a perfect character ? 
Under his rugged hide the donkey ever holds a stout heart, courage- 
ous and full of fortitude. He is never afraid of work or dismayed 
at the sight of a toilsome duty. In fine, he does his duty to the 
best of his ability; and who is there amongst his masters that can 
say more? Not despairing of his fate, but always happy, even when 
his life seems hardest; philosophically superior to suffering, and 
easily made merry ; working hard against the collar upon an empty 
stomach, or browsing cheerfully upon a dusty thistle ; when should 
We cease saying what can be truly said in praise of donkeys ? 
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FRANCE IN THE EAST. 


By Frank Ives Scupamore, C.B. 


I. 


FRANCE cannot boast, as Wordsworth has taught Venice to boast, 


that 
‘Once she did hold the gorgeous East in fee ;’ 


but she may claim, equally with Venice, to have been in some sort 
‘the guardian of the West.’ In the long struggle which has pre- 
vailed for so many centuries, and which continues to the present day, 
between the East and the West, France has been frequently fore- 
most in the thickest of the fight. Her policy has not always been 
just or honourable; her monarchs have not always been true to 
chivalry, much less to Christianity ; sometimes they have seemed 
to be filled with a lofty enthusiasm on behalf of Christendom ; some- 
times, and obviously, they have thought only of self-aggrandise- 
ment, and have descended to the meanest subterfuges of statecraft. 
But though, in the course of the last twelve centuries, some French 
monarchs have done much wrong, the action of France in the East 
has, on the whole, been beneficial to the Western Powers, and 
highly favourable to the liberties of the Christians, and the spread 
and maintenance of the Christian religion. It is not without reason 
that France, for many centuries, has claimed to be the chief pro- 
tectress of the ‘holy places’ in the East. She has done much 
more. She has protected the ideas which in those places had their 
birth. It was a French leader who nearly, twelve hundred years 
ago, stemmed the torrent of Saracenic invasion, and rescued Chris- 
tendom from the Moslems. To complete the work which his grand- 
father had begun by consolidating the power of the Christians, 
Charlemagne was willing to overlook the crimes of the infamous 
Irene, in the hope that, reigning with her conjointly over the re- 
united sections of the Roman Empire, he might be able to roll back 
the Mahometans into the sandy wastes from which they had not 
long emerged. Palace intrigues, however, which, then as now, 
pullulated in Constantinople, deprived Irene of a throne and Charle- 
magne of a bride, and left the Mahometans free to proceed rapidly 
in their course of aggression and of conquest. When, after the lapse 
of two hundred years, it became evident that the Mahometans, who 
had already seized upon all that the Christians held sacred in Asia, 
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would, if they were not checked, be in a position to threaten Europe 
from the capital of the Eastern Cesars, a French monk rode, cruci- 
fix in hand, through the villages and towns of Italy and France, 
preaching in all places and to all classes, and appealing to all 

assions, whether noble or ignoble, until he had roused the soldiers 
of the Cross to hurl themselves upon the warriors of the Crescent 
with a fury which at one time promised to be irresistible. 

To the first Crusade France contributed nearly all the leaders 
and a vast proportion of the troops; and her preponderance in this 
first campaign of the holy war enabled her to give kings to 
Jerusalem for nearly ninety years. 

When, fifty years afterwards, the kingdoms which the first 
crusaders had founded in Syria and Palestine were threatened with 
destruction by the Moslems, the eloquence of a French abbot, and 
the influence of his pupil, who had been raised to the Papal throne, 
roused France and Germany to attempt their rescue; and France 
had her full share in the labours, the calamities, and the disasters 
of the war. Inthe third Crusade the chief share, but not the whole 
of the glory, fell to England; and from the fourth Crusade, which 
was disgraceful to all those who took part in it, France brought 
away nothing but the questionable power of giving emperors to Con- 
stantinople for nearly sixty years. France had no share in the fifth 
Crusade ; but the sixth was wholly, and the seventh almost wholly, 
her own. To these crowning efforts of Christian enthusiasm, France 
once more brought the fervour which had distinguished her at the 
very outset of the holy wars. Her nobles, her knights, and her men- 
at-arms, inspired by the bearing of their king, sacrificed their lives 
with the same reckless prodigality which had been displayed by the 
followers of Godfrey de Bouillon; and when St. Louis, worn out by 
long years of toil and trial, drew his last breath in Tunis, he be- 
queathed to his countrymen an example of earnest faith, high cour- 
age, and resolute endurance to which, even after the lapse of six 
hundred years, they may well look for guidance. For two centuries 
and a half after the death of St. Louis, France was prevented by 
troubles at home from attempting any further encroachments on the 
East ; and when, in the reign of Francis I., we once more find her 
busy at Constantinople, she appears as a suppliant rather than as 
an enemy. The most Christian kings of the house of Valois, 
whose zeal for Christianity culminated in the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, were persistent suitors to Solyman the Magnificent and 
his successors for aid against Charles V. and his heirs, and did not 
Scruple to accord to the Sultans by treaty the right to ravage the 
coasts of Italy and Spain, and to carry off into slavery any Christians 
Who were not French subjects. But while the successors of St. 
Louis cheerfully submitted to this moral degradation, they were 
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careful even in their most abject subserviency to claim an advantage 
for France over other Christian States. The protection of her flag 
was made necessary to the safety of the commercial marine of other 
nations trading with the Levant; her consuls were granted prece- 
dence over such other consuls as had succeeded in gaining a footing 
in the Sultan’s dominions. Slowly her priests and missionaries 
obtained toleration from the Moslems, and her constantly renewed 
demand to be regarded as the legal protectress of the holy places, 
though it was constantly set aside, awoke no surprise and aroused 
no anger at the Porte. 

When, as years rolled on, the power of the Turks waned, whilst 
that of France waxed greater, her kings and her statesmen began 
once more to dream of Eastern conquest. One of Louis XIV.’s 
ambassadors to the Porte advised his master to blockade the Dar- 
danelles, and to seize upon Smyrna and Chio, for the purpose of 
bringing the Sultan’s obstructive counsellors to reason. Leibnitz, 
the philosopher, counselled the same monarch in an elaborate paper 
to seize upon Egypt; and this paper, long carefully preserved, was 
given to Bonaparte on the eve of his Egyptian expedition. 

The independent rulers of Tunis and Tripoli in Barbary gave 
to France, and to the other Powers interested in the commerce of 
the Mediterranean, much cause for anxiety and anger, and fully 
justified the steps which were taken for their punishment, some- 
times by England, but chiefly by France. The successive treaties 
between France and the Beys of Tunis and Tripoli, which extend 
from the year 1604 to the year 1830, show how jealously the suc- 
cessive rulers of France guarded her interests in Africa, and form 
an instructive key to the present situation. The haughty tone 
which the French reassumed, under Louis XIV., towards the Porte 
was never abandoned under his successors. Even the Commissaries 
of the Republic, notwithstanding their poverty, and in spite of the 
bitter hostility of the Austrian, Prussian, Russian, and English 
ambassadors, held their heads high in Constantinople, and threat- 
ened the Sultan with the loss of French friendship at a time when 
the French Government had not a friend in Europe. In those 
days nothing seemed too difficult to the French. The Directory 
ordered Bonaparte to ‘cut the isthmus of Suez,’ in a minute 
which could not have been more curt or more peremptory if it had 
related merely to the bisection of a melon. The haughty tone, 
even when it was employed by a Bonaparte, did not always succeed. 
In 1799 the Grand Vizier, replying to an insolent letter which 
Bonaparte had addressed to him, wrote with Turkish phlegm and 
Turkish humour, ‘ You will shortly be attacked by the armies of 
Turkey and England; and then, when the dust has been blown 
away, you will see whether you are riding on a horse or a jackass.’ 
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Nevertheless the haughty tone was maintained until Bonaparte, 
who, in the early stages of his career, had coveted the humble post 
of artillery instructor to the Turkish army, had become Emperor, 
and was able to write an autograph letter to Sultan Selim, in which 
he rated that monarch in no measured terms for his culpable indif- 
ference to the friendship of France. 

Selim speedily showed his sense of the value of the French 
alliance. There is, or was, in Turkey a tradition that a princess 
of France was carried off by corsairs, and was by them sold to 
Sultan Mohammed II., whose wife she became. A French envoy 
demanded her restoration ; but the Sultan preferred to retain her, 
and soothed the wounded feelings of the French monarch by per- 
mitting him to add the title of ‘ Padishah’ to that of ‘King.’ If 
there be truth in this tradition, it is possible that the present Sultan, 
who comes in a right line from Mohammed II. (the conqueror of 
Constantinople), may have in his veins some few drops of the blood 
of the French princess. Be this as it may, it is certain that Sultan 
Selim, to please the Emperor Napoleon, issued an Iradé in 1806, 
by which he enjoined his Ministers, for the future, to insert in all 
berats and firmans relative to the Court of France the phrase, 
‘Padishah and Emperor of France.’ The times had indeed changed 
since this ‘ Padishah and Emperor’ had been anxious to give lessons 
in gunnery to the Sultan’s soldiers. 

There is much in the Turkish Empire to remind Frenchmen of 
the long-enduring ambition and colossal toils of France. In the 
great meadow at Buyukdéré, the plane-trees, under which Godfrey 
de Bouillon’s tent was pitched, still put forth their leaves. From 
Count Raymond’s castle, on the heights of the Syrian Tripoli, the 
delighted tourist can still look down upon the river as it rushes 
through the gorge to the sea, and upon the oranges and citrons, 
= olives and the myrtles, which are crowded together on its 

anks. 

The influence of modern France is visible alike in the capital 
and the provinces ; for the municipal and communal institutions of 
the Empire have been framed in accordance with French models. 
It is true that the practice falls far short of the theory, but the 
intention to assimilate the Ottoman organisation to that of France 
1s everywhere evident. Throughout the Empire the French lan- 
guage is a quasi-official language, and ranks next to the Turkish. 
In Egypt the genius of Lesseps has executed the scheme which 
the Directory conceived, but which Bonaparte was unable to carry 
out; and in Tunis, on a height overlooking the harbour, and on a 
site which was obtained, in 1830, from the Bey by the father of 
F erdinand Lesseps, stands a chapel which was erected by Louis 
Philippe, and which marks the spot where the last French leader 
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of a crusade yielded up a life which had been one of ceaseless toi] 
for his religion and his country. 

From the day on which the feeble representatives of the Latin 
crusaders were expelled from Constantinople by the scarcely lesg 
feeble representatives of the Greek Emperors, down to the day on 
which Mohammed II. gave the final blow to the Greek Empire, 
France was wholly without influence in the scenes of her former 
triumphs. In the neighbourhood of Constantinople and in the Black 
Sea the Venetians, the Genoese, and the Pisans were all-powerful, 
and would not permit the other States of Europe to share their 
privileges. Everywhere else throughout the Empire, the petty 
kingdoms and principalities which had been founded by the Chris- 
tians during the first fever of the holy wars, or during the anarchy 
which succeeded them, were being absorbed by the fast-advancing 
Turks. Successive popes strove vainly to induce the States of 
Christendom to make a combined attack upon this new and danger- 
ous enemy; but Christendom was rent by internal dissensions, 
which the popes themselves, whenever it suited their purpose, were 
but too ready to create or to foment. Even St. Louis declined to 
aid the Greek Emperor in his negotiations with the Pope, alleging 
that the Emperor, by permitting the Egyptian Sultan to draw 
recruits from the Black Sea and the Caucasus, had enabled the 
Mamelukes to conquer the Holy Land. When St. Louis came, 
for the last time, to Tunis, the Emperor sent envoys to him to 
solicit his favour; but the envoys arrived in time only to witness 
the monarch’s death. 

Fifty years before the fall of Constantinople an opportunity to 
avert the danger which threatened Christendom occurred. Tamer- 
lane, who had already shaken, and was bent upon destroying, the 
power of the Ottoman Turks, and who was on the eve of his great 
triumph over Bayazid I., endeavoured to induce the French king 
to enter into an alliance with him against the Turks; but the inca- 
pacity of Charles VI., and the party struggles which raged through- 
out his kingdom, prevented France from seizing the opportunity. 
When Bertrandon de la Brocquiére travelled through a large part of 
Syria and Asia Minor in 1432 and 1433, he found that the Turks 
were well disposed towards the French, but that whenever he, or 
any other Frenchman, was in a difficulty, he was compelled to have 
recourse to the protection of the Venetians or the Genoese. When 
he reached Constantinople he found that the Genoese, the Vene- 
tians, and even the Turks had officers of their own, whose func- 
tions, privileges, and powers were similar to those of modern 
consuls, but that no other nations had any such representatives n 
the Greek capital. In Pera he met an ambassador from the Duke 
of Milan, who had been sent to Sultan Amurath for the purpose of 
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pringing about an alliance between that monarch and the Emperor 
Sigismund ; and this ambassador greatly scandalised La Brocquiere 
by telling him that, ‘to do mischief to the Venetians, he had con- 
tributed to make them lose Salonica, taken from them by the 
Turks.’ ‘In this,’ adds La Brocquiére, ‘he acted so much the 
worse; for I have since seen the inhabitants of that town deny 
Jesus Christ, and embrace the Mahometan religion.’ 

If La Brocquiére had lived one hundred years later, he would 
have found the kings of his own country no less anxious to ally them- 
selves with the Moslems against any Christian monarch with whom 
they happened to be at war. La Brocquiére liked the Turks, and 
greatly preferred them to the Greeks, who, indeed, gave him good 
reason for dissatisfaction. He and his party, on their arrival at 
Scutari, which was in the possession of the Turks, were carried 
over to Galata by Greek boatmen, who took him to be a Turk, and 
treated him with great respect. When they arrived at the gates 
of Galata (which gates, I may observe, endured until after the 
Crimean War) they ‘ suspected,’ from the inquiries which he made 
at the gates, that ‘ he was a Christian,’ and immediately proceeded 
to demand more than the price which he had agreed to pay for his 
passage. Moreover, they would have beaten him if some of the 
Genoese, who were then the masters of Galata, had not come to his 
assistance. The incident which he has recorded may seem trivial ; 
but it shows that, twenty years before the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, the feuds between the Greek and the Latin 
Christians, which so powerfully contributed to the destruction of 
the Greek Empire, had reached even the lowest classes of the 
Greek capital. 


But although the Turks, before the conquest of Constantinople, 
had had many opportunities for observing the fierce dissensions and 
unworthy jealousies by which Christendom was distracted, the 
experience which they thus acquired can hardly have prepared them 
for the baseness which, shortly after the conquest, was displayed 
by some of the leading personages of the Christian States. Thirty 
years after the fall of the Greek Empire, and immediately after the 
death of its conqueror, a conflict ensued between his eldest son, 
who had succeeded him under the title of Bayazid II., and his 
second son, who is known in history sometimes as Prince Djein 
and sometimes as Prince Zizim. Both princes had been well 
educated, and both possessed great natural abilities; but Zizim, as 
T elect to call him, was the favourite of the people, to whom he 
was endeared by his pleasing manners, by his skill in all warlike 
€xercises, by his proficiency in poetry and music, and by his love 
of pleasure, which enlivened his court without weakening his repu- 
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tation for sincere piety. If we were to credit the tradition that 
captured French princess had become the wife of Mohammed IL., 
we might be inclined to regard her as the mother of the light and 
gay-hearted Zizim rather than as the mother of Bayazid, from 
whom the present Sultan is descended ; but the tradition itself restg 
upon such a slender foundation as to forbid us seriously to build 
upon it. Being worsted in his efforts to wrest the sceptre from his 
brother, Zizim sought shelter with the Knights of Rhodes, from 
whose Grand Master he had previously obtained a promise of pro- 
tection. Immediately upon Zizim’s arrival in Rhodes, Bayazid 
sent an envoy to demand the surrender of his brother; and, with a 
view to propitiate the knights, he sent them ‘ the right hand of 
John the Baptist,’ which, together with many other priceless relics, 
had long been treasured in Constantinople. The knights received 
the sacred hand with much joy, carried it to their cathedral with 
great pomp, and then, strong in their possession of the hand that had 
baptised the pure, the just, and the merciful Redeemer, proceeded 
to negotiate for the sale of the refugee, who had trusted them, to 
the man who was alike hostile to him and to the Christian faith. 
After much negotiation, the knights refused to surrender Zizim, 
but agreed to act as his jailers, and to retain him in safe custody 
for an annual wage of forty-five thousand ducats. This arrange- 
ment was naturally not quite satisfactory to Bayazid, as it left the 
knights at liberty to let loose his brother upon him whenever they 
might desire to disturb him in his possession of the Turkish Em- 
pire; but, as he could drive no better bargain with them, he 
accepted their terms. The knights now regarded Zizim as a part 
of their annual income, and, with a view to secure their property, 
sent him to France, where they had many commanderies. The 
unconscious Zizim, when on his journey to France, passed by Nice, 
and was so charmed with the town as to compose a poem in its 
praise, which has enabled Nice to claim a superiority over all the 
other cities of the Continent, no one of which has ever been cele- 
brated by a Turkish poet—much less by an Ottoman prince. On the 
captive’s arrival in France, Bayazid sent an envoy to Charles VIII. 
to negotiate for the purchase of his brother, and offered to give the 
French king in exchange all the relics which had been found in the 
Ottoman Empire since the fall of Constantinople and the city of 
Jerusalem into the bargain. These offers failed to tempt Charles, 
first, because, since the fall of Constantinople, the exiled Greeks 
had brought relics into discredit by flooding the Continent with 
spurious ecclesiastical curios; and secondly, because the French 
king well knew that the possession of Jerusalem would bring him 
nothing but barren honour and costly trouble. He too elected to 
retain Zizim in return for the annual stipend of forty-five thousand 
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ducats ; and for seven years the unfortunate prince was retained in 
France, sometimes in one and sometimes in another castle, but 
always as a close prisoner. During his confinement in the Chateau 
de Lassenage he found some solace for his sorrows in the love of 
Philippine Hélene, the daughter of the chatelain, whose charms he 
celebrated in verse. He had been compelled to leave his wife and 
son in Rhodes; and, perhaps, his infidelity, even if it were other 
than a Platonic infidelity, may be forgiven. In those days poesy 
and passion went hand-in-hand. Another royal poet, one hundred 
and fifty years before, as he looked out from his prison in the Round 
Tower of Windsor Castle, and marked the quiet garden, with its 
hedges of hawthorn hard by the foot of the tower, beheld, amid 
the green leaves which shaded the alleys, a noble lady, to whom 
he yielded up his heart, and whose charms he sang in stanzas 
which would not have disgraced the great poet with whom the 
lady could claim to be connected. The lives and the deaths of 
James I. of Scotland and Zizim were alike calamitous; but to 
each there came during his captivity a brief period of love and 
happiness. 

Zizim’s romance, however, came quickly to an end. In 1489 
Charles determined to send him to Rome, where it was thought that 
Pope Innocent VIII. might make use of him in the prosecution of 
his designs against the Turks. Innocent in vain endeavoured to 
convert Zizim to Christianity ; the injured prince maintained a dig- 
nified and resolute bearing, and almost moved his Papal jailer to 
tears by the recital of his sufferings. He lived in Rome as a pri- 
soner, but tranquilly, for three years ; but when Innocent was suc- 
ceeded by Alexander VI., his long misery drew rapidly towards its 
inevitable end. The new Pope looked upon him merely as a 
merchantable article; and as he knew that Bayazid, during the 
stay of the merchantable article in Rome, had made more than one 
effort for its destruction, he sent an envoy to the Sultan, offering 
himself to effect that destruction for a capital sum of three hun- 
dred thousand ducats. Before Bayazid could reply, Charles of 
France had captured Rome, and the Pope, taking the merchantable 
article with him, had retired into the Castle of St. Angelo. After 
ashort time, the Pope yielded up his prisoner to Charles, who 
carried him off to Naples, where, when he arrived, he was dying from 
the effects of poison. ‘My God,’ he is said to have exclaimed upon 
his deathbed, ‘if the enemies of the true faith desire to make use 
of me in their attacks upon it, I implore Thee not to prolong my 
life, but to recall my soul to Thee!’ When he was dead, his 
brother, who naturally distrusted the Pope and the French king, 
and wished to be certain that he had received full value for his 


Money, sent for Zizim’s body, and gave it suitable burial. The 
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misfortunes which had dogged the hapless prince throughout his 
life clung closely to his descendants. The son, whom he had left 
in Rhodes, became a Christian, married, and had a family of two 
sons and two daughters. When Bayazid’s grandson, Solyman, 
took Rhodes this unhappy family was captured and carried to Con- 
stantinople, where its male members were put to death, while its 
female members were confined for life in the seraglio. Throughout 
these transactions the Turks displayed no more than their cus- 
tomary ferocity, and were cruel, but not mean. To an equal amount 
of cruelty the Christians superadded an unutterable baseness. It is 
important to keep this in view when we consider the subsequent 
relations of the house of Othman with the rulers of the Western 
Powers. The Mahometans did not possess a very high standard 
of morality ; but at least it was higher than that of the Christians. 
The Knights of Rhodes, the French king, and the Pope had done 
their best to convince the Sultan that, with the Christians, chivalry 
and religion were mere masks; and in the struggles which subse- 
quently ensued between the East and the West the Christian mon- 
archs must for a long time, in the estimation of the Sultans and 
their Ministers, have been weighted with a well-earned reputation 
for base cupidity and shameless treachery. 


Francis [. and his successors, down to and including Henry IV., 
sought persistently to obtain at any price the aid of the house of 
Othman against Charles V. and his successor. It is true that 
Francis I., on his accession to the throne, professed a desire to 
unite ail the Christian princes in a league against the Turks, and 
that all the while his envoys were endeavouring to arrange a secret 
treaty for the partition of the Turkish Empire between France, 
Germany, and Spain, which treaty was to have been made without 
the knowledge or codperation of the other Christian Powers, who 
were to have had no share in its advantages. It is also true that 
Francis entered into the league which Leo X. formed against the 
Ottomans, but his share in the operations of the league was limited 
to the despatch of a naval force against the African corsairs. In 
1525, however, Francis, who was then the prisoner of Charles V., 
believed that the friendship of the Turks was essential to him and 
to France, and from that time until the close of the reign of Henry 
IV., Turkey and France were almost always in close alliance. 
While Francis I. was a prisoner his mother sent an envoy, with 
rich presents, to Solyman the Magnificent to entreat his interference 
in aid of her son. The envoy and his suite were murdered 
Bosnia, probably for the sake of the presents which they carried ; 
but in December 1525 another envoy, the Count Jean Frangipatl, 
arrived in Constantinople, and preferred the humble petition of 
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Francis I. to Solyman, who, in February 1526, addressed the fol- 
lowing characteristic reply to the suppliant ‘ son of St. Louis :’ 


‘Shah Sultan Suleyman Khan, son of Selim Khan, always vic- 
torious, to Francis, King of the kingdom of France. 


‘The letter sent by you to our court, which is an asylum for 
kings, by the hand of Frankipan, a man worthy of your confidence, 
together with certain verbal communications which you have trusted 
to him, has informed me that the enemy is master of your kingdom, 
that you are now a prisoner, and that you seek our assistance for 
your deliverance. All that you have stated has been deposited at 
the foot of my throne, which is the refuge of the world ; the detailed 
explanations have been perfectly understood, and my august wisdom 
has grasped them in their integrity. In these days there is nothing 
surprising in the defeat or imprisonment of emperors. Let your 
heart be comforted! Let not your soul be cast down! In similar 
circumstances my glorious predecessors and illustrious ancestors 
(may God illuminate their final abode!) have never hesitated to 
undertake campaigns, to wage wars, and to make conquests; and I 
also, marching in their steps, have subdued on many occasions the 
most powerful fortresses and provinces. I sleep not day or night, 
and my sword never quits my side. I pray that the divinely just 
God (may His name be blessed!) may make it easy for us to 
accomplish our good purposes.’ 


The foregoing letter, which seems to have been conceived some- 
what in the lofty vein of a Sennacherib, was followed by much 
negotiation, and was the prelude to a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, which was made in 1536 between Solyman and 
Francis. The text of this treaty is no longer extant; but it 
avowedly served as the model for another treaty, made in 1553 
between Solyman and Henry II. of France, and which contained 
the following edifying clauses : 

‘Solyman, the most illustrious Emperor of the Turks, having, 
upon the reiterated demand and urgent instances of Henri de Valois, 
aided him during the last two years against the Emperor Charles V. 
by sending a fleet into the Sea of Toscany, it is agreed that King 
Henry shall pay for back service the sum of three hundred thousand 
Pieces of gold so soon as the navigation shall become safe enough 
to permit of the transport of this money by the fleet ; and that King 
Henry’s galleys shall not separate themselves from the fleet of 
Solyman, but shall be regarded as security for the due payment of 
the said sum, and held in pledge until the whole of the money has 
been paid to Solyman’s admiral. 

‘That, when this stipulation has been loyally executed, the 
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very illustrious Solyman shall equip sixty galleys of three banks of 
oars and twenty-five corsairs, which he shall furnish to King Henry 
in four successive months, dating from the 1st May 1558. 

‘That in case, during this time, Henri de Valois shall desire to 
employ the fleet in the West—that is to say, from Crotona to Gaeta 
—he shall instantly pay to the illustrious Solyman one hundred and 
fifty thousand pieces of gold. 

‘That any vessels of the Emperor Charles and his allies, and 
any of their cruisers, transports, and galleys, great or small, which 
shall be captured by the said Ottoman fleet, shall belong to the 
illustrious Solyman. 

‘That in conformity with the agreement made seventeen years 
ago between Solyman and Francis, the father of the said Henry, 
the cities, towns, and villages which this fleet shall conquer shall 
be given up to plunder by the Turks; and that all the inhabitants, 
whether they be males or females, or majors or minors, and even 
though they profess the Christian religion, or claim the privileges 
of voluntary surrender, shall be given up as prisoners and slaves to 
the Turks; but that the cities, towns, and villages themselves, 
together with all the warlike material therein, and all the cannon, 
great and small, shall be the property of King Henry. 

‘That if the said king desires the said fleet to operate in the 
East instead of in-the West—that is tc say, from the mouth of the 
Tronto to Crotona—it is agreed that King Henry shall have only 
the warlike material found in any conquered territory ; but that the 
cities, towns, and villages which shall be captured, together with 
all their inhabitants, shall be the property of the illustrious Soly- 
man. 
‘That the admiral of Solyman shall be at liberty to take and 
pillage in Solyman’s name every place in the dominions of Charles 
V. which the Turkish fleet can reach, whether it be on the sea- 
board, or in a gulf, or inland; and shall have the right to make 
expeditions inland, to carry into slavery all the male and female, 
and old and young, inhabitants, and to keep and use all the booty 
which he shall find, notwithstanding and in spite of any opposition 
from the Franks.’ 

This treaty seems to have been negotiated by the intelligent 
and zealous intervention of Ferdinand San Severino, Prince of 
Salerno, who had been deprived of his principality by Charles V., 
and to whom, in consideration of his zeal and his misfortunes, 
Solyman undertakes in the treaty to give a special pot de vin, con- 
sisting of thirty of the captured galleys with their crews, guns, pro- 
visions, and material of all kinds, and also of thirty thousand pieces 
of gold. Ihave not been able to ascertain whether the zealous 
Italian ever ‘impeticosed the gratuity.’ The alliances betwee 
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Solyman and Francis, and Solyman and Henry, were not more 
infamous in principle than was the alliance between Montcalm and 
the Hurons against the English in Canada, but the cruelties per- 
etrated under their sanction far transcended the massacre of the 
English by the Red Indians in Fort William Henry. For many 
years, under the authority of these treaties, Barbarossa devastated 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, slaying, plundering,’and burning 
wherever he came, and carrying off into slavery thousands of Chris- 
tian youths and maidens. For many years the harems of Stamboul 
and the ranks of the Janissaries were recruited from amongst his 
victims. Whenever I pass the turbé, in which this famous pirate 
reposes, and mark the collegiate and charitable foundations which 
he endowed, and which encircle his last resting-place, I think of 
the countless cruelties of his long career, and also of the semi- 
romantic expedition, which he undertook by Solyman’s command 
for the purpose of carrying off Julia de Gonzaga, Countess of Formi, 
the most celebrated beauty of her time. Had he succeeded, John- 
son would have had reason to introduce her into his Vanity of 
Human Wishes as one of those who have known ‘ what ills from 
beauty spring,’ and have had reason to ‘ curse the form that pleased 
aking.” But although Barbarossa surprised Formi in the night, 
and although the Countess was compelled hastily to mount her 
horse en chemise, and to gallop over the hills by moonlight, hotly 
pursued by the wild Turks, she managed to reach a place of safety. 
Until then she had been a Catholic ; but, perhaps because she could 
not forget the outrage she had received at the hands of an agent of 
the most Catholic King and the Sultan, she died a Lutheran. 


If any one could suppose that the high contracting parties to a 
treaty, such as that which I have analysed, could have had any con- 
fidence in each other, a perusal of the correspondence which passed 
between the Sultans and the Princes of the house of Valois would 
speedily disabuse him. Even during the negotiations which took 
place between the capture of Francis and the making of the treaty 
of 1586, Solyman had entertained, with good reason, grave doubts 
of the sincerity of Francis. While Francis was trying to induce the 
Ottomans to aid him against Charles V., he was promising Charles 
V. to aid him against the Ottomans. In 1531 Francis sent a secret 
envoy to dissuade Solyman from undertaking a fresh campaign in 
Hungary; but the envoy was delayed on the road, and did not reach 
Solyman until he had commenced the war, and was in his camp at 
Belgrade. Francis was desirous merely that Charles V. should be 
attacked nearer home; but Solyman suspected him of treachery, 
and told the envoy ‘that, in consequence of his old affection for 
France, he would willingly have changed his plan, as requested, 
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were it not that he was apprehensive that the change would be 
ascribed to fear.’ He added, ‘ that he marvelled how Francis could 
interest himself in behalf of Charles, who had treated Francis 
himself so badly, and who, moreover, could not be regarded as a 
Christian, inasmuch as he had taken the Pope, who was the head 
of the Christian religion, prisoner, and had put him to ransom, and 
was, moreover, in the habit of plundering his Christian subjects 
annually, that he might raise funds for the purpose of making war 
upon the Mahometans.’ Notwithstanding this profession of sym- 
pathy for the Christians, Solyman, as we have seen, was willing, in 
1536, to accept from Francis the right of plundering them for his 
own purposes. Francis was very anxious to borrow a million pieces 
of gold from the Sultan; but though the application was renewed 
again and again, Solyman could by no means be persuaded to lend 
the money, but caused both Francis and Henry II. to be informed 
that the ‘ Ottomans were forbidden by their religion to lend money 
to the enemies of the true faith.’ 

There are a good many persons now living who have reason to 
regret that the borrowing of money from, as well as the lending of 
money to, the unbelievers was not forbidden by the Mahometan 
religion ; but even if such a prohibition had existed, every Grand 
Mufti, down to this day, would have been willing to issue his 
‘fetvah’ for such a pardonable spoiling of the Egyptians. The 
alliances between Solyman and Francis, and Solyman and Henry, 
did not escape, even in their own time, the richly-deserved censure 
of the rest of Christendom. Francis was obliged to defend himself 
to the Diet of Nuremberg, and Henry was forced to justify himself 
at Rome; and each monarch, in his defence, was forced to have 
recourse to falsehoods, which deceived no one, but greatly irritated 
the Turks, to whom the proceedings of their Christian allies were, 
of course, well known. The Turks, very naturally, lost all faith in 
French professions of good-will, and lost it so completely that one of 
Henry II.’s ambassadors to the Porte, writing to his master in 
December 1557, complained that he could no longer persuade the 
Sultan and his Ministers that an alliance with France was, or ever 
had been, advantageous to Turkey. ‘They are grown,’ says he, 
‘so proud and so haughty, that they will not admit that there 1s 
any other power, or any other wealth, than that which they them- 
selves possess; and they declare that all which they have done for 
your Majesty has been done by an exercise of grace and favour, and 
not out of regard for their own affairs.’ The Kings of France cer- 
tainly did not give the Sultans due credit for perspicacity, or for 
being, as they undoubtedly were at that time, very well informed 
monarchs. The French ambassadors were always spreading their 
nets in the Sultan’s sight in the hope of entrapping his intelligence. 
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Francis and Henry constantly tried to persuade Solyman that the 
Protestant Princes of Germany greatly preferred him to the Emperor 
Charles V., and were most desirous of his alliance; and in 1572, 
only a few days before the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, Charles IX. 
gravely caused Solyman’s son and successor, Selim II., to be in- 
formed ‘ that the King of Navarre being a Huguenot, and therefore 
a great enemy to the King of Spain, he (Charles) had given him his 
sister Marguerite to wife, with the view to an alliance with the 
Queen of England, in which it was hoped that the Protestant Princes 
of Germany and the Low Countries would join.’ News travelled so 
slowly in those days that, on the 8th September, Selim II. replied 
formally to Charles IX.’s obliging communication, not knowing that 
in the mean while the Massacre of St. Bartholomew had taken place ; 
that Margot’s husband had narrowly escaped with his life; and that 
the proposal for an alliance between France, England, and tle Pro- 
testants of the Continent had been relegated to the limbo of diplo- 
matic projects. It was not until November of the same year that 
the tidings of the massacre reached the French ambassador, who, 
as he had been all the while dangling the projected alliance before 
the Sultan and his Ministers, was terribly embarrassed by the sudden 
collapse of the project. It does not appear, however, that Selim 
took any heed of the matter; and probably, if he thought of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew at all, he regarded it merely as a dis- 
pensation which had relieved Islam of a considerable number of 
Christians. | 
During this prolonged moral abasement of France the French 
ambassadors to the Porte had a difficult game to play. In May of 
1555 the ambassador Codignac was forced by Solyman to inform 
Henry II. that the joint enterprise of France and Turkey had been 
defeated mainly by the inefficiency of the French king’s armament. 
In July 1572 the Marshal de Noailles wrote thus to Charles IX. : 
‘I beseech you not to expect any money from the Turks, for there 
is no avarice in the world so great and so sordid as that of the 
Sultan (Selim II.) and his Grand Vizier. If I were to promise you 
anything from them, I should deceive you, for the Sultan would 
allow his affairs to be ruined before he would lend you one denier ; 
and for five months he has not paid one crown of the pension which 
was heretofore given to every French ambassador, and which was 
at the rate of eight crowns per diem, independently of the keep of 
the ambassador’s horses.’ In 1580 the ambassador Germigny sent 
a message to Henry III., setting forth that it was necessary to give 
certain donations (which we should now call backsheesh) to Ministers 
and other influential persons at the Porte. He was particularly 
anxious that a ‘ small oval repeater,’ to be worn in the turban, should 
be sent to the Sultan’s son; and he wished much that a similar gift 
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might be made to Ibrahim Pasha, the Aga of the Janissaries, who 
was a person of much influence. He was also desirous that the 
queen-mother (Catherine de Medicis) should enter into correspond- 
ence with the Sultana Validé, who, in his opinion, had much to do 
with State affairs. He also set forth the constant and most dis- 
tressing appeals of a poor Turkish woman, whose two daughters 
had, by some freak of fortune, come into the service of Catherine de 
Medicis, but of whom their mother could gain no tidings. He 
added, ‘that the poor woman had been repeatedly told that her 
daughters were not slaves, but were honourably and comfortably 
married; and he said that, as these assurances had not satisfied 
her, it would be well either that her daughters should send her 
some money, or that a pension of one hundred pounds or there- 
abouts should be granted to her by the French king. Lastly, he 
set forth that Domenico Olivien, the first dragoman at the French 
Embassy, could not support his family upon three hundred crowns 
per annum, and desired an augmentation to five hundred crowns, 
which was not to touch the twenty-five pounds payable to him for 
expenses, or the four scarlet robes which the ambassador gave him 
annually. He moreover stated that the aforesaid dragoman was 
anxious to marry his daughters, and craved the aid which the Kings 
of France had been wont to give to his predecessors on the like 
occasion.” ‘The oval repeaters and the donations were duly given, 
and the first dragoman obtained all that he wanted; but I have been 
unable to ascertain whether the mother of the two young Turkish 
women ever had any further tidings of her daughters. 

The power of the Sultans was still so great in 1604, that 
Henry IY. of France, writing to his ambassador in that year, was 
forced to state that although he had made a treaty of alliance— 
offensive and defensive—with England and the Low Countries 
against the King of Spain, the allies would be able to do little or 
nothing unless they had the support of the Sultan; and he com- 
plained bitterly of the conduct of the Sultan’s officers, who, he said, 
had treated ‘his poor subjects’ worse than his avowed enemies 
would have treated them, and had constantly violated ‘ the Capitu- 
lations.’ Now the ‘ Capitulations’ were, in 1604, the sole result 
to France of the labours, the intrigues, and the moral debasement 
of her monarchs. They enshrined all that remained of her attempt 
to ‘hold the gorgeous East in fee,’ for they conferred on her flag 
the exclusive protection of all European commerce with the East. 
The letters patent granted to France by Solyman the Magnificent 
in 1535, and confirmed by Selim II. in 1569, and by Mourad III. 
in 1581, placed the French, in their relations with the Turkish 
Empire, in the position which the Venetians had occupied in their 
relations with the Greek Empire from the year 1204 down to 
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1453, when the Turks took Constantinople. In fact, in the 
vear 1535, France commercially and socially assumed the rdle of 
Venice. 

The Capitulations, or, as they should be called, the letters patent 
of 1535, gave to French subjects all the most important of the 
privileges which subjects of the Great Powers enjoy at the present 
day, but which at first were given to the French alone. The right 
to have aconsul (or bayle), who should be the sole judge in com- 
mercial and criminal proceedings between the subjects of France ; 
the right to demand the assistance of the Turkish officials in the 
execution of the French consuls’ decrees; the right of the French 
to have their dragoman present on the occasion of any process 
against them in Turkish courts or Turkish bureaux ; the right of 
appeal to the Sultan or his Grand Vizier against the decision of any 
subordinate officer of the Porte; the freedom of the French consuls 
and that of the French subjects generally from responsibility to the 
Turks for any but personal debts or obligations; the right of free 
worship without let or hindrance; the freedom of French subjects 
from compulsory service, whether civil or military, under the Turks; 
the right of French subjects dying in Turkey to devise their property 
by will; and the absolute immunity of French subjects from slavery, 
—all these important privileges were secured to France by the earliest 
letters patent, and enjoyed by her exclusively for fifty years. It 
was not until the reign of Sultan Mourad III. that the English, 
about the year 1580, by the agency of William Harborn, an English 
merchant, obtained the right to trade under the English flag, re- 
ceived letters patent similar to those which I have analysed, and 
laid the foundation of the English Embassy at Constantinople. The 
French ambassadors and their agents declared that William Har- 
born obtained these concessions to England by corrupting the 
Grand Vizier and the other Turkish officials; and Isee no reason 
to doubt either that the Turk officials were willing to be bribed, or 
that the English merchant was willing to bribe them. The French 
ambassadors subsequently made several attempts, which were at 
first partially successful, to regain for France this exclusive privi- 
lege; but they were unable to maintain their position, and were 
finally compelled to admit the concurrence of England and the other 
European States. On the African coasts France retained her ex- 
dlusive privileges for a longer period; but in Turkey proper she 
ceased to be supreme when England entered the field. William 
Harborn and Edward Barton, who was the first English ambas- 
sador to the Porte, inaugurated a new epoch, and the foundation 
of the Levant Company in 1581 was a fitting commencement of 
their work. The Levant Company did good service in its day, 
and undoubtedly deserves a tercentenary festival; but, alas, it has 
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but one surviving member, and when he passes away* nothing 
will be left of an institution which, if it had been allowed to 
exist, might have saved England from the infructuous expenditure 
of much treasure and much blood. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that, with the advent of an English ambassador, a new epoch in 
the affairs of Turkey commenced. To the tomb of Sir Edward 
Barton, on the island of Halki, English tourists should make a 
pilgrimage, and for three reasons: first, because it is not mentioned 
by Murray; next, because it is the grave of the first English am- 
bassador at the Porte; and lastly, because it is the grave of a 
man who, from the hour of his arrival, held his head high as the 
representative of Elizabeth, and rated the pretensions of the Turks 
at their true value. It was in his time that the system of mixed 
European interference in the affairs of Turkey, which has endured 
to the present day, commenced. ‘The friendship of the Sultan had 
ceased to be absolutely necessary to any one European Power; but 
the support of some European Power had become necessary to the 
Sultan. The Turkish Empire still towered over Europe like ‘a 
great image, whose brightness was excellent, and whose form was 
terrible ;’ but it had become evident that the feet of the image were 
of clay, and that its fall, though not absolutely imminent, was at 
least assured. From that day until now the European States have 
constantly kept in view the exceeding bright image, but only with a 
view to the appropriation of its shattered fragments; and the evi- 
dences of this change of policy are nowhere so manifest as they 
are in the records of French diplomacy. 


* He has passed away since these remarks were written. 
































A SPARE ROOM. 





Every one has heard, and many have sympathised with, the advice 
of Punch to persons about to marry—‘ Don’t;’ but to those who 
reject this concentrated expression of wisdom, and rush on their 
destiny, another wise aphorism, worthy of the attention of Punch, 
would be, for a town couple, ‘ Don’t have a spare room.’ I am now 
writing from my own experience. My domestic life was, when we 
had settled down (after a honeymoon passed in a damp cottage near 
Riverside), if not ecstatic, on the whole a reasonably happy one. 
We had a small house in Cadogan-place, which contained us com- 
fortably even after three years of wedlock, two arrows having been 
added to the family quiver. I made an excellent husband; if I did 
occasionally cast a long lingering look behind on my cab-days, and 
the noctes cwnaque of club life, I was satisfied on the whole. I 
had done well, too, in putting on the wedding-garment, and was 
resolved to enjoy my marriage life; there was only one little draw- 
back. The aliquid amari in istis floribus was my mother-in-law. 
She possessed a villa at Chislehurst, but, like all people with 
country villas, passed a great deal of her time in London; every 
other day I was told that ‘dear mamma was coming to lunch,’ 
or else wished Emily to take her out for a drive, thus occupying my 
place in the brougham. Sometimes I met them as I was idling in 
a listless uncomfortable manner in the Park, the two olive-branches 
looking out of the windows, and I, the author of this domestic 
happiness, left to my solitary contemplations. I gradually got to 
dislike my mother-in-law, and my wife’s ‘dear mamma’ grated on 
my ear; but what was to be done? I could not lecture my wife 
on her filial affection; once, when I hinted that these very ami- 
able feelings might be carried to excess, she began to cry, and on 
the following Sunday I felt her turn towards me with a reproachful 
look when the fifth commandment was read; however, I comforted 
myself that these early impressions would, like many other exag- 
gerations, wear themselves out; at any rate, it was, after all, a 
slight drawback to a pleasant home, a gentle wife, and two olive 
branches. 

Yet Iwas but a dreamer, a novice in matrimonial life and 
female ingenuity. One day I was told that the drains were wrong. 
In vain I protested they were all right; it was true that one of the 
children had caught cold, but this had nothing to do with the drains. 
Mamma.in-law appeared on the scene; she declared she had always 















































































572 A SPARE ROOM. 
smelt something, but did not like to interfere (this was indeed g 
remarkable trait) ; the doctor was sent for; he sniffed about and 
sided with the majority; but this was after a private interview 
with my wife and her mother. Then a house-agent was taken into 
council ; he was quite clear that we could not remain with safety 
by a singular—and my wife said a lucky—coincidence a house 
had just been put into his hands to let, that would exactly suit us, 
It was close by, in Halkin-street ; a little dearer, but larger, and in 
all respects likely to suit us. My wife went to see it, and was very 
pleased. ‘You see, dear,’ she remarked significantly, ‘we may 
require a larger house soon, and there is a spare room.’ A spare 
room! Why was I such an affectionate husband that my attention 
was attracted to the commencement of the sentence, and not its 
conclusion ? I gave her a kiss of gratitude for her indirect com- 
munication; the bargain was struck, the house was taken, and I 
was the possessor of a house with a spare room. 

We had settled down. The wedding-presents—the ormolu 
clocks, filigree inkstands, china brackets—were scarcely replaced 
in the new boudoir when a note arrived from Chislehurst. Mamma- 
in-law had not appeared for a fortnight. She had written to say 
she knew she would be in the way while we were moving in. 
What a kind considerate woman! I began really to feel my sensa- 
tion of repulsion to her was unjust; but when this note arrived, 
a creeping sensation came over me. I was conscious that a crisis 
in our domestic life was at hand. It was a magnetic instinct; for 
this note had been preceded by others without producing this effect. 
We were at breakfast. Emily opened it, coloured slightly, and 
handed it to me, not without perceptible nervousness ; and yet, 
what could be more simple ? ‘ My darling child, I have to go up 
to town to-morrow for three days, and it will be a great convenience 
if I could have the spare room. I will be no trouble at all; my 
man can lodge out. And if you and Charlie are engaged to din- 
ner, I want, as you know, very little; besides, I daresay he will 
like to dine at his club, and then we can enjoy a cosy evening. 
Charlie will, I am sure, allow you to welcome your ever-loving 
mamma. So, unless you telegraph me not to come, I shall arrive 
by an early train.’ 

I suppose my face showed my annoyance. The fact is, I was, as 
the sailors say, taken aback. IfI positively refused, I should be 
considered a domestic tyrant, a social monster; and if I assented, 
that soft, unctuous, hawk-eyed mother-in-law would never be out of 
my sight. 

‘It is only for three days,’ said Emily. I did not like to say 
that you might as well attempt to dislodge an enemy from a brist- 
ling outwork, as a mother-in-law after a three days’ visit; but 
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what was to be done, or rather to be said ? for I saw the tears were 
gathering in Emily’s eyes. I began to feel that ‘ circumstances are 
stronger than we are ;’ that we must accept the inevitable; that I 
should have foreseen that no conjunction of planets could lead to more 
disastrous results than that of a mother-in-law and a spare room. 
[ felt that it would be wiser to accept, to rise to the occasion, and 
come to terms. ‘ Well, Emily, you may telegraph that we will see 
your mamma for three days ; but after that, say I have to leave town. 
So she will of course go then.’ Emily was too glad to attend 
to my concluding remark, even if she heard it; so off went a 
telegram, and the next day two cabs drove up. Boxes after boxes 
were taken down; never were such preparations for a three days’ 
visit. 

My predictions were all fulfilled; during the whole season my 
mother-in-law remained, the terror of the whole establishment, who 
at last left en masse. She made Emily go to the codperative store, 
and leave my old well-tried tradesmen. Our life became one of 
miserable economy and painful suspicion. I was at last driven to 
set up a cab again, and find a home at the Turf. Emily grew 
paler and thinner, my mother-in-law’s features sharper and sharper. 
0, this spare room! Let those who are not blessed with mothers- 
in-law remember that there are always enough aunts, cousins, 
nieces, sisters-in-law, and above all dear, sympathetic, gushing 
friends, to fill the spare rooms of a caravansera. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE 
DOCTOR BERNAGIUS. 
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Dip the Toltecs, in the course of their wanderings, cross the 
Isthmus of Panama? Did they, like the barbarian tribes of the 
North of Europe, march inexorably towards the south, drawn 
thither by the irresistible charm of southern lands? This is a pro- 
blem difficult to solve, for the civilisation of the Toltecs was of an 
advanced kind, and no people was ever known to abandon, when 
its greatness was in the zenith, the territory on which it dwelt. 
Removals of this kind have always been the result of catastrophes, 
and Torquemada, when he asserts— 

My meditation was suddenly and rudely interrupted by distant 
firing ; two or three balls ricocheted on the roof of my house, 
splitting the tiles with a sharp little noise; and a cluster of ants, 
no doubt disturbed in their task of tunnelling through the beam 
which crossed the ceiling just above my head, tumbled down in a 
fright upon my open books. 

Orizava had been besieged for four days past by the Liberals; 
and the Conservatives, who occupied the town, believed themselves 
to be impregnable. We had ample supplies of Indian corn, flour, 
rice, and cattle; ditches had been dug at the entrance of the prin- 
cipal streets, and reinforcements from Mexico were expected. 
Happily the besiegers were badly off for munitions of war, and, 
unless by a fortunate accident, they would find it no easy matter to 
dislodge the two thousand soldiers of the line commanded by 
General Négrété. 

It had been ascertained, on the second day of the investment 
of the place, that there was a scarcity of money in the treasure 
chest of the army. The General, who was a man of resources, 
remedied that evil in less than two hours. The ‘ notables’—I was 
one of that meek flock—received an order—an invitation, | mean— 
to present themselves at the Town Hall without delay. The matter 
in hand was merely the taking of the necessary measures for pre- 
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venting the pillage of our houses, either by the famished bands 
from without, in the case of their getting into the city, or by the 
troops within, in the event of their not being paid. After a touch- 
ing appeal to our well-tried patriotism, the General begged us to 
lend him, under the guarantee of his signature, which the Supreme 
Government could not fail to honour, a round sum of one hundred 
thousand francs. 

Mexican patriotism is apt to be rather lukewarm on occasions 
of this kind, which occur pretty frequently. And then our confi- 
dence in the signature, which was offered to us in exchange for our 
piastres, was so correctly estimated by the commandant, that he had 
drawn up beforehand a list of the sums which each of us was to 
deposit. Of course the General reckoned upon our patriotism ; 
nevertheless, as everything ought to be foreseen, a paragraph, at the 
top of the list, announced that every bad citizen should have his 
hair cut, a soldier’s helmet placed on his head, and a place in the 
vanguard assigned to him on the first alarm. This was not a vain 
threat ; General Néegrété disdained to jest. 

When one finds oneself, either by accident or one’s own fault, 
in the jaws of the wolf, there is no good in protesting or in scream- 
ing; the only thing to be done is to get out again, bitten as little 
as possible. For my own part, I pleaded that I was a foreigner, 
and therefore bound to abstain from mixing myself up in any way 
with the internal quarrels of the Mexican nation. I had friends in 
both camps ; should I be permitted to aid those in the one at the 
expense of those in the other? Again, what would the French 
Minister say to this breach of the treaty, by which French residents 
in Mexico are dispensed from contributing to forced loans ? 

The General listened patiently to my discourse. He held his 
head downwards, and occasionally shook it slowly in an approving 
manner. When I had said my say, he replied to my objections 
with perfect courtesy. He deprecated indeed the use of the term 
‘forced loan,’ as applied by me to a purely patriotic measure ; 
but he quite understood my scruples; he, too, had friends in both 
camps. He would, however, authorise me to place, on occasion, 
m the hands of the Liberals, a sum equal to that which I was 
about to advance to him. As for the French Minister, he would 
protest at first, and then he would come to an understanding with 
the Supreme Government. Was not this his business? After 
all, what was the good of debating the matter? I was a savant— 
here I made a gesture of disavowal, to which the General paid no 
heed—and although he himself was only an ignorant man, a soldier, 
he had an admiration which amounted to a positive weakness for 
those practical men who passed their lives in reading, and there- 
fore I might have remarked that I had been taxed at a figure con- 
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siderably below that at which the contributions of the other ‘ notables’ 
were fixed. I bowed, paid five hundred francs instead of one 
thousand—which proves that there is some good in science—anq 
went home to endeavour to find the key to an Aztec inscription 
which had been recently discovered by two woodcutters, people for 
whom chance seems to reserve good fortune of this kind. 

During my visit to the General I had remarked, standing near 
him, a tall man, with light hair, broad shoulders, a stiff moustache, 
and heavy eyebrows; a man who looked like a European, and whom 
I took to be a German. While the General was haranguing us the 
stranger was glancing at us with dull, stealthy, undecided looks, 
His white pink-tinged skin puzzled me; in Mexico every one has 
either the complexion that is called ‘ mat’ or the complexion that 
is called ‘ bistré.’ He leaned carelessly against a console-table. A 
cavalry sword hung at his side; he wore a jacket of blue cloth with 
black braid ; and every now and then he would take his under lip 
between his finger and thumb, and by the movement show us his 
sound sharp teeth, which were separated like those of certain beasts 
of prey. Before I went to the General’s quarters I would have 
readily undertaken to tell the names of all his aides-de-camp—there 
were twenty of them—but this fair-skinned officer was unknown to 
me. I could not doubt that he was a new arrival, but how had he 
got into the city through the enemy’s lines ? 

‘This time, doctor, you will not complain of us,’ said a lieu- 
tenant to me, just as I had reached the street-door. 

‘H’m. You don’t know, perhaps, that my visit costs me a 
hundred piastres ?’ 

‘You have the esteem of the General, and his signature, in 
exchange.’ 

‘I appreciate the value of his esteem,’ I replied prudently; 
‘ but tell me the name of that foreign officer.’ 

‘Foreign officer! There is not one in the garrison!’ 

‘What! Do you mean me to believe that fair man, with a 
straight forehead, blue eyes, and big feet, to be a compatriot of 
yours? Germany claims him, lieutenant; the Saxon race has 
characteristic signs which cannot deceive even the humblest member 
of the Anthropological Society.’ 

‘You mean, I suppose, Colonel Ramon ?’ 

‘I mean the man who has this moment come out on the balcony. 

‘That is the Colonel. He came through the Liberal camp 
yesterday tojoin us. You must know his wife and children? They 
have been living in Orizava for several months past. He is a good 
soldier, doctor, this Colonel Ramon, and your friends the Liberals 
grudge him to us. He is “as brave as the sword he wears,’ a8 We 
say in Mexico, and ought to have been a general long ago.’ 
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‘Is he German or American ?’ 

‘He is Mexican, if you please.’ 

‘Then his father was European ?’ 

‘Neither his father, nor his grandfather, nor his great-grand- 
father, that I know of. Why will you insist upon it, doctor, that 
no one is born white except in the Old World? Iam a Puebla 
man, and you are actually from Paris, since you are French ; 
and pray what difference do you see between your skin and 
mine ?’ 

This was a most delicate and touchy point of controversy. Man 
is no less self-deceiving with respect to his physical than with 
respect to his moral qualities. Each people has its own especial 
foible: every citizen of the United States calls himself a colonel ; 
every Frenchman holds that he is deserving of a decoration ; every 
Mexican piques himself, rightfully or wrongfully, on having a fair 
skin. I therefore immediately acquiesced in my friend’s view; 
social life would be impossible without those concessions which 
Alceste called cowardly. 

When I got home, and was about to resume my translation of 
the hieroglyphs discovered by the woodman (his baptismal name 
was ‘ John-of-God’), I could not keep from thinking of the dull 
melancholy face of this Colonel Ramon, as he stood listening in 
impassive silence to the remonstrances of his own compatriots and 
myself, and mechanically pinching his under lip between his finger 
and thumb all the time. 

However well used one may be to the vicissitudes of a siege— 
and this was the fourth time within a year that Orizava had experi- 
enced them—a certain uneasiness, of which it is impossible to rid 
oneself, especially when one possesses collections which may be 
destroyed at any moment by an ill-directed bombshell, always does 
deprive one more or less of self-possession. The houses in Mexico 
are solidly constructed ; as a necessary precaution against earthquakes, 
they consist of only one story—the exception confirms the rule— 
and are usually formed of four walls, one yard in thickness, three 
in height, covered in with heavy beams of wood laden with round 
tiles. In these stone thimbles one is sheltered from balls until 
the enemy gets possession of a church, establishes himself in the 
bell-tower, and fires downwards on the town. There is an hour 
for everything in Mexico; no fighting is ever done at night; sunset 
is the signal for truce. It was near the end of May, the heat 
was unendurable, and, as I could not study in the daytime on account 
of the perpetual alarms, I took advantage of the hours during which 
both Conservatives and Liberals kept quiet, to occupy myself with 
hy great work, The Toltecs and their Migrations. 

In ordinary times I worked at the open window. Whether the 
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light comes from the moon, from the stars, or from rays thrown 
out from the ground, which has been intolerably heated during the 
day, the nights in the tropics never are quite dark. How often 
have I, forgetting my task for a while, let my gaze wander to the 
wooded mountains which I could see from my cabinet, and lose itself 
there! The trees on the mountain-tops stood out in strange fan- 
tastic form, now against the dark-blue sky, then against a band of 
white mist, like a fringe of silver. To the branches, shaken by the 
night wind, as well as to the clouds, imagination lends a thousand 
forms. What immense spaces has my spirit passed through in a 
few moments of forgetfulness! From the recesses of the primeval 
forest I descended again into the plain, near to those huge tumuli 
which hold within them so many secrets of the past, and I asked 
myself whether the key to the enigma of the Toltec migrations was 
not buried there under that mass of earth, which should one day be 
investigated by an explorer more wealthy than I. Crossing the 
ocean, as though on wings, my imagination would often bear me to 
Paris, to the Institute, under whose dome I would find myself, about 
to read my treatise—concluded at last—before the Academy of 
Sciences, which had been summoned by its dean. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said I—and then I went no farther; but found myself again, by a 
strange freak of fancy, on the banks of the Rhine, where, as an 
infant, I learned to walk. Nothing less impressive would have suf- 
ficed to tear me away from that dream of my country than a thunder- 
bolt, like that which set fire one evening to the church of St. John 
of God, and melted all the wreaths of gilded copper around the 
heads of the images of the saints, making, however, an exception 
of that of St. Martin, who must not by any means be treated dis- 
respectfully at Orizava. Another evening, it was the mere hum- 
ming of an insect that recalled me to reality; and I captured that 
beautiful chrysina with emerald elitra, to which European savants 
have given my name. 

On the present occasion, when the balls had ricocheted on 
the tiles, struck one of the beams of the roof, and covered my 
books with small fragments of wood and a few unlucky termites, I 
looked up quickly from my work, and held my breath to listen. 
What did these explosions and these projectiles mean? Was this 
a signal, a surprise, an alarm, or simply some random firing on the 
part of drunken soldiers ? There was no further sound. Ina corner 
of the room was a cricket chirping to his lady-love, undisturbed by 
human misadventures ; outside, a night-watchman was calling the 
hour in melancholy tones. I was somewhat reassured ; but yet I 
thought it prudent to change my place, and get into a corner. Spent 
balls are more to be dreaded than is generally supposed ; in Mexico 
they kill a greater number of the harmless inhabitants than are 
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despatched by the soldiers; and it is not the fault of chance that 
I am still living. 

The termites of America are very imperfectly known. About 
a century ago, Smeathman described the African species, and his 
work is still regarded as an authority. In the essays of M. de 
Quatrefages upon the colony of those insects which took possession 
of La Rochelle, he has thrown light upon one side only of their 
history. The neuroptere planipenne which had just tumbled down 
upon my books belonged to a family as yet undescribed, and they 
did not seem in the least disturbed by their fall. One of the ants 
on which I concentrated my attention described, at first, a succes- 
sion of circles; then, travelling up to the top of the page, he seemed 
to hesitate, opened and closed his mandibles, and came down again 
with the slowness of a person who seeks the solution of a problem. 
About the middle of the page the traveller paused, and then began 
to travel crosswise along the lines. The deep gulf that separated 
page 211 from page 210 caused him evident surprise ; he retraced 
his steps in haste. I crossed his path with my pen-handle to bring 
him back, and he did precisely the same as he had done before. I 
began to take a note of this fact, whose importance will be apparent 
to all who are engaged in scientific pursuits, and especially in the 
study of entomology. The scrupulous carefulness, which explains 
the favour with which the Academies receive my treatises, induced 
me to repeat the experiment. If the ant should travel backwards 
a third time, a curious observation would certainly be added to the 
history of the habits of the tribe. The innocent insect was in 
motion, and I was watching it with profound attention. Would it 
clear the space ? 

A terrible fusillade broke the stillness. I jumped up, and 
crouched under the shelter of the walls. The balls whistled, the 
dull roar of cannon followed, all the window-panes shook and clat- 
tered. A quarter of an hour elapsed without any abatement of the 
noise—a century to a passive listener. I heard the sound of 
trumpets, then loud shouts, quite near. Presently several horses 
passed at a gallop. Was the town taken? I put my lamp out— 
it might serve as a firing-point for the enemy—and perceived, to 
my amazement, that day had dawned. The sight of the sunlight 
emboldened me; I opened my window; the firing had ceased. 
Some half-clad soldiers were marching past; they belonged to the 
garrison ; and I presently learned that the Liberals had attacked 
one of our entrenchments, but had been repulsed with loss, and that 
a flag and fifty prisoners had been taken. 

Shouts of ‘ Long live Religion and the Supreme Government !’ 
and ‘Long live Liberty!’ filled the air. Presently I saw a man 
mounted on a gray horse, his head bound up with a handkerchief 
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spotted with blood, advancing into the crowd, surrounded by a 
number of young officers who were cheering him vociferously. The 
officer was Colonel Ramon. He it was who had foreseen the 
attack, repulsed the assault, pursued the enemy back to his camp, 
and taken the colours. As he passed by, I observed that his graye, 
sad, impassive face wore the same expression as when, leaning against 
the console-table in the Hotel de Ville, he had heard his General 
‘ borrowing’ five hundred francs from me. Our eyes met, and he 
saluted me. Presently there was a feu de joie; the drums beat, 
the bells clashed out, the trumpets sounded with their bravest 
‘blare,’ and the people crowded round the drummers and trumpeters, 
shouting and applauding tumultuously. They were celebrating a 
victory, and I was thinking of going to bed; but before I fell asleep 
I had read once more what Ixtlilxochitl has written concerning the 
Toltecs, and after my eyes were closed I continued to see the dull 
sad features of Colonel Ramon. 

Decidedly the face of that man was unlike any other, and it had 
impressed me strangely. 


II. 


In his learned and cumbrous History of the Indian Monarchy, 
printed for the second time at Madrid in 1723, Torquemada states 
that the Toltecs, on taking possession of Mexico, came upon the traces 
of a race of giants. In their traditions the Toltecs preserved the 
remembrance of a deluge, and it was held as a belief among them 
that the world would be destroyed anew, but by fire. Torquemada, a 
Franciscan monk, seeks to establish that the Bible— 

Heavens! what a racket! and what a troublesome invention 
is that odious gunpowder! The firing went on without a pause, a 
field-piece bellowing out its deadly roar now and again, while the 
echo transmitted the sound from hill to hill. Orizava is situated in 
the midst of a smiling valley; on all sides of it are flowery slopes 
with wooded crests; and between each cleft a lofty peak is visible, 
dim in the distance. Afar off is the snow-covered volcano, which 
seems to lean over that it may espy the windings in the plain of 
the innumerable streams that flow downwards from its sides. The 
Indians, dwelling among those distant peaks, inaccessible to any 
foot but theirs, count the musket-shots which are echoed back from 
the town ; the discharges of the field-piece, if the laws of acoustics 
are not false, must sound to them like a prolonged peal of thunder. 
In the time of the Toltecs— 

A horse is pulled up abruptly under my windows; several 
hurried blows are struck upon my door. Some one is impatient. 

‘ Who is there ?’ I asked loudly. 

‘Open the door, doctor ; open the door !’ 
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‘Give me time, then. In no country that I know of are the 
doors opened before they've been knocked at. And besides, now 
that I think of it, who are you ?’ 

‘ Diego Peralta, and I want you to come and extract a bullet 
that has hit my captain in the stomach, and lodged there. He is 
in danger of death, doctor. Make haste, or I will break in your 
door.’ 

‘My house,’ said I, as I took off the chain which served to re- 
inforce the lock, ‘is that of a foreign citizen, a Frenchman, a 
physician.’ - 

‘ And it is in that double quality that I have come to fetch you. 
He is bleeding, sefior, and our surgeons have all lost their heads. 
Open the door, in God’s name !’ 

The chain fell, and I found myself face to face with a sub-lieu- 
tenant of my acquaintance. The flame of my lamp lighted up his 
pale agitated face; his black eyes shone with a feverish brilliance. 

‘Get up behind,’ he said; “¢we have not a minute to lose.’ 

‘Give me time to get my instrument-case at least.’ 

‘You must not, doctor; it is not instruments that our surgeons 
lack.’ 

‘My hat—’ 

‘The night is warm, and I will lend you mine.’ 

‘You must acknowledge,’ said I, as I hoisted myself up with 
some difficulty on the croup of my unceremonious visitor’s horse, 
‘that the new fashion of fighting at night is very disagreeable ; soon 
one will not know when to take to one’s books with any chance of 
peace and quietness.’ 

‘ Hold tight, doctor.’ 

The caution was timely, for the horse started off at a gallop. 

We passed through the deserted streets; the sky was full of 
shooting stars: they might have been taken for the distant ‘ bou- 
quet’ of a display of fireworks. The continuous cracking of the 
musketry seemed to come nearer, and to proceed from the direction 
of the Angostura Gate, towards which my companion urged his 
noble horse at the top of its speed. 

‘Where the devil are you taking me to ?’ I gasped, breathless 
from the combined effect of our headlong pace and the constraint of 
my position. 

The lieutenant did not seem to hear me. Occasionally a bright 
flame flashed out; the field-piece was vomiting its deadly contents, 
to which the fire of musketry responded ; the bullets whistled about 
me with a most annoying and disagreeable noise. We passed near 
a great fire lighted behind a hut; the General was there; a crowd 
of people stood about him transmitting his rapid orders. Again I 
questioned my companion, who still pushed forward, bending over 
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his horse’s neck, and either did not hear or would not reply to my 
questions. Was this intended for a rough practical joke? Was he 
taking me to the front? I had paid my contribution; I was not 
going to stand this; and was just about to protest loudly, when the 
horse was pulled up close by a trench. Leaning over the parapet, 
and facing the enemy, stood Colonel Ramon. A bandage across hig 
forehead came almost down to his hard cold eyes. His figure was 
lighted up from time to time by sudden gleams, and a very impres- 
Sive one it was. Around me were a group of hardy soldiers, who 
kept their chief well in sight. All about the General were bustling 
and noisy; all here were observant and silent. | 

‘Where have they taken the captain to?’ asked my guide of a 
sergeant. 

‘The captain? He has been dead these ten minutes,’ replied 
a voice. 

The lieutenant hurled a horrible imprecation at the head of the 
enemy, then took his cap off, and made the sign of the cross on his 
breast with great solemnity. 

I remarked that we only were on horseback, that a full half of 
our bodies was above the parapet, and that a ball— 

I had not time to conclude. Our horse reared up on his hind legs, 
and fell headlong down. I rose from the ground, bruised and giddy. 

‘Attention! Reserve your fire !’ said the Colonel, and his voice 
was as calm as his face. 

I saw him draw his sword. I heard a confused clamour, then a 
hideous din; it was impossible to distinguish, to understand any- 
thing. Cries, oaths, appeals to the Virgin, and a continuous 
whistling were among the sounds. Suddenly there came a dead 
silence. 

‘Stand firm, my children !’ 

‘Forward! Forward!’ 

‘ Long live Religion !’ 

‘ Long live Liberty !” 

Did I run, did I roll, or did some one push me? Had the 
instinct of preservation guided me? I cannot tell; all I know is, 
that I found myself at the bottom of a dry ditch, that fighting was 
going on around me, and that there was firing on all sides. 

‘ Victory !’ shouted the Colonel. 

‘ Victory !’ echoed his soldiery. 

I endeavoured to gain my feet; but a volley came from the right, 
and I sank down again into my ditch. The soldiers who were 
nearest to me, the upper part of whose bodies I could see, let fall 
their arms, while some dropped in a heap where they stood, others 
fell forward, and others backward. <A few, staggering as though 
drunk, moved about aimlessly. 
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‘Malediction! We are turned!’ 

Colonel Ramon appeared on the edge of the ditch, shading his 
eyes with his hand, as he tried to pierce the darkness. 

‘Fire!’ he shouted, and stretched out his arm. 

It was the enemy who responded to his order. 

‘We are betrayed!’ cried a young aide-de-camp; ‘ the Liberals 
are in the city.’ 

The Colonel looked around him ; his soldiers were flying; he 
was alone. He shrugged his shoulders disdainfully, muttering, 
‘Always traitors !’ 

Then he quietly replaced his sword in its scabbard, picked up a 
soldier’s cloak, threw it over his shoulders, and I watched him as he 
walked away into the city, where the bells were beginning to clash 
and clang uproariously. A detachment came up close to the trench ; 
it consisted of partisans of General Slave, who had been besieging 
us for the last two weeks. The horsemen entered the streets by 
squadrons and disappeared; but they had previously set fire to a 
bamboo hut, and the flames lighted the field of battle. I stood 
up in my ditch and surveyed the scene. About thirty men, killed 
or wounded, lay on the ground. ‘The firing had ceased; the bells 
of the parish church were ringing; the Liberals were certainly in 
the heart of the town. Then came more tramping of horses’ hoofs ; 
this time the riders were Slave and his staff. He pulled up close 
by the burning hut. Soldiers in white jackets came swarming from 
all sides, shouting, ‘ Long live Religion! Long live Liberty ! 
Long live the Supreme Government !’ 

‘Ah,’ thought I, ‘the handle is changed, but the spade is the 
same! Since the time of the Toltecs how much blood has been 
vainly poured out upon this land, which would be an earthly para- 
dise but for the discord between its inhabitants! Here they fight 
neither for an idea, nor for glory, nor for—’ 

A ditch is a bad place to philosophise in. Leaving my reflec- 
tion unfinished, I endeavoured to get out of the hiding-place into 
which chance had pushed me for my salvation. 

‘Has Negrété been taken?’ asked Slave. 

‘No, General; he is retreating toward the Pearl defile, and if 
our soldiers pursued him, they would be shot down one by one.’ 

‘And the Colonel ?’ 

‘No one has seen him; but we have taken his horse.’ 

‘Let proclamation be made at sunrise that a reward of ten 
thousand piastres will be given for him, alive or dead.’ 

Although I was suffering from a severe bruise on the leg, which 
was very painful, and prevented me from climbing up the side of 
my ditch so quickly as I should have wished, I could not repress a 
movement of disgust on hearing this. Colonel Ramon was a brave 
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soldier. I had just seen him under fire, and I could not explain 
to myself the imprudence which led him to return into the city, 
when a few steps would have taken him to a field of sugar-cane 
hard by, beyond which lay the forest. At this moment two fellows 
seized me roughly by the collar, and, without taking any notice of 
my explanations, dragged me towards the staff. 

‘A prisoner, General!’ they cried simultaneously. 

‘Permit me, gentlemen—’ I began, when I had fetched my 
breath. 

‘Good heavens, doctor, what are you doing here?’ asked the 
General, as he rode forward to meet me, and put out his hand. 

‘Nothing, I am very sorry to say,’ I replied; ‘and I candidly 
confess, General, that I should prefer to be quietly at home.’ 

‘Do you then serve the enemies of the nation ?’ 

‘I serve God first, as your compatriots say, and after Him, 
Science, when I am left at leisure. Just think, General, I was 
working at that essay on the Toltecs, about which you were formerly 
kind enough—’ 

‘Was it not Colonel Ramon who commanded this post?’ asked 
the General, interrupting me. 

‘Yes—at least I think I heard so.’ 

‘A fair man. Do you not know him ?’ 

‘I have seen him three times; but, from the first, I noticed 
that peculiarity.’ 

‘Which way did he go ?’ 

‘Upon my honour, General, if you were to ask me how I my- 
self got into that ditch, I should find it very hard to explain. You 
may judge, therefore—’ 

‘I understand you, doctor. Good-bye for the present.’ 

The General galloped away. The two soldiers who had pulled 
me out of the ditch now seized me anew by the collar. 

‘Are you drunk, you fellows ?’ cried I. 

‘You must come along with us,’ said one of them; ‘ you are 
our prisoner.’ 

‘Have you not seen that I am the friend of your General ?’ 

‘He did not tell us to let you go,’ replied the other, as he tried 
to pull my watch out of my waistcoat-pocket. 

Although I am a Frenchman, and come from the neighbourhood 
of Strasbourg, I am of a calm and pacific temperament. The watch 
that the fellow wanted to deprive me of had belonged to Humboldt— 
the author who, according to Captain Mayne Reid, has written the 
greatest number of untruths about America—and I prized it almost 
as highly as I prized my essay on the Toltecs. I struck the robber 
a violent blow with my clenched fist, and, as his comrade clapped 
his hand to his sword, I recalled to timely remembrance the Spanish 
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roverb, ‘ He who strikes first strikes twice,’ and snatching a mus- 
ket, I dealt him a stroke with the stock, which made him both 
howl and reflect. My two rascals took to their heels. I flung down 
my weapon, and reflecting on the truly disagreeable occurrences of 
the last two hours, I determined that I would go quietly home. 

Groans from some wounded men close by reached me, and [ 
forgot my resolution. ‘There was a case of a wound with the sword- 
bayonet which astonished me; it had divided the tissues of the 
abdomen, without injuring the essential organs, with all the pre- 
cision and intelligence of a knife in the hand of Dupuytren. I also 
admired a ball, which, having hit a man in the temple, ran round 
the os frontis without harming it; but this case seemed less curious 
to me than the other. I was presently aided in my task by a cap- 
tain and some soldiers. The first proceeding of the captain was to 
administer to each of the dying men a huge glassful of that cane- 
brandy vulgarly called chiriguerito, which causes, it is well known, 
a silent and gloomy intoxication. 

The sun had long been above the horizon when I betook myself 
to my own dwelling, worn out with fatigue, and a prey to nervous 
emotion, which was no doubt due to the agitation of the night. I 
drew near to my own house. The streets were still empty, and the 
doors closed. Some Creoles, who were unaware that all was over, 
still remained in hiding behind the shutters and rails of their windows. 
One of these people called out to me, when I was recognised, 

‘What has happened ?’ 

‘We are under the Liberal régime.’ 

‘Ah! Do you know whether the troops have money ?’ 

‘TI believe not.’ 

My questioners shook their heads ruefully. They lacked patriot- 
ism, according to the expression of General Négrété. 

At this moment a band of the vanquished passed by me, shout- 
ing, at the pitch of their voices, ‘ Long live the Nation! Long live 
Liberty! Long live the Supreme Government!’ Just what they 
had shouted the day before! Only that yesterday the Supreme 
Government meant Miramon, whereas to-day it meant Juarez. 

Two corporals came after the tumultuous band, and I caught 
what they were saying. 

‘He was found under a heap of maize-straw,’ said one. 

‘A good job for the lucky devil who found him,’ said the other. 

‘Yes; but for all that, he will eat bread which I should not 
like to taste. Didn’t he defend himself stoutly when he was taken !’ 

‘Who has been taken ?’ I asked of the men. 

‘Colonel Ramon, seiior. He will be shot to-morrow.’ 

Colonel Ramon! I was ignorant of his past, his life, his opinions, 
and yet he interested me. I remembered that he had a wife and 
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children. It was to see them once more, to bid them adieu, that 
he had gone back into the city, instead of taking to flight. Poor 
Colonel! Of one thing at least I felt sure: he would die bravely, 


IIT. 


Tse Liberals had been in occupation of the city for six 
weeks, and the new commandant had put the patriotism of the 
‘notables’ to the proof by borrowing from them several thousands 
of piastres on Government security. ‘The end of June was near, the 
heat was more intolerable than usual, and we were all longing for 
the rainy season. Lastly, we were at peace for the moment. 
Négrété, who was now our enemy, was making expeditions in the 
neighbourhood of Puebla. Colonel Ramon, who was not taken, 
though rumour had asserted his capture, had not been shot; and 
it was considered very probable that he was still commanding 
the cavalry of his former chief, although his name did not figure on 
any report. The great animosity of the Liberals against the Colonel 
was due entirely to his bravery and his military talents. He was 
quoted as a hero by the Conservatives, and denounced as a dangerous 
uian by the Liberals, who could not forgive him for having beaten 
them twenty times. 

Thanks to the temporary tranquillity of the city, I had been able 
to resume my old custom of going to bed at ten o’clock, and rising 
at dawn, so as to devote several hours to my work before my patients 
arrived. On the 10th June 1864, while I was, for the hundredth 
time, turning over the contents of the library of the Convent of St. 
Joseph of Grace, I came by chance upon a dusty manuscript at the 
bottom of a drawer. According to a memorandum upon the cover, 
this was a narrative of travel written seventy-five years previously, 
by a monk, during a mission to the savages of California. The 
document might be a precious one, and before classifying it among 
the manuscripts committed to the keeping of Brother Angelo, I 
wished to glance through it. I opened it, and read: 

‘That evening the Indians took us to see a stupendous ruin. 
It was one of those immense places of shelter which were constructed 
by the Toltecs during their march towards Analmac; and the fol- 
lowing day I collected the information, which I am now about to 
detail, concerning the history of that people whose name signifies 
‘‘ architect.” ’ 

My hands trembled, my heart beat, my knees knocked together ; 
the emotion which I experienced on reading those lines was over 
powering. The good father-custodian of the convent thought I was 
suddenly taken ill. 
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‘An unpublished work upon the Toltecs !’ I exclaimed, flourish- 
ing the manuscript over my head. 

The monk smiled at my enthusiasm; he did not concern him- 
self with the things of this world, and he authorised me to carry 
away the precious manuscript. In my gratitude I kissed his hand, 
after the Mexican fashion of saluting a priest. 

I placed my treasure in my breast and buttoned my coat over 
it; I felt as if it could not be safe anywhere except in my cabinet. 
When I got home I found the father of little Alonzo and the wife 
of Perez Gomez waiting for me, and I had to attend to them on 
the instant. After my dinner, which I ate hastily, one of my col- 
leagues paid me a visit. How TI cursed him, poor man!  Fortu- 
nately our curses do not influence the even course of things; if he 
had broken an arm or a leg on leaving me I should have thought 
myself guilty; so that, since that time, I have forbidden myself to 
indulge in any thoughts of that kind. 

At length, at ten o’clock at night, I found myself at liberty, 
really free, and I spread out the manuscript upon my desk. 

The document was in a state of perfect preservation. On 
the first page was a cross drawn with a pen, and underneath it 
were these simple words written in firm round hand as legible as 
print: ‘Relacion del viage de fray Rafael, de la orden de nuestro 
padre San Francisco, 1665 to 1670, escrita por el mismo.’ 

I took notes as I read, and, at about half-past twelve, I had 
reached the famous passage which would bring me into the midst 
of my subject, the Toltecs. I paused in thought for an instant, 
and, just as I was about to resume my pen, there came a loud 
knock at the door. 3 

‘It is a mistake,’ said I to myself. 

But it was not so; my Indian servant, who, after the fashion 
of the men of his race, slept on the tiles in the corridor, was talk- 
ing to somebody through the trap in the door. Presently he came 
into my cabinet, and said, 

‘A gentleman wants to speak to you, sefior.’ 

‘Let the gentleman go to the— Who is he?’ 

‘I don’t know him; he says he is ill, and wants to see 
you.’ 

‘Let him in, then.’ 

_ Thad barely had time to shut up the Relacion de fray Rafael 
inmy desk when a tall man, wearing a broad-brimmed hat and a 
large gray cloak, entered the room. He shut the door abruptly on 
my Indian, and came forward with some hesitation. 

‘Good,’ thought I; ‘this is some bandit who has been robbing 


a diligence, has got a bullet into him, and wants the wound dressed 
I secret.’ 
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My visitor took his hat off. I started up. Colonel Ramon 
stood before me. 

‘I know, doctor,’ said he, in a grave voice, ‘ that your honour 
and your humanity may be trusted.’ 

I bowed. I was so taken aback that I could not speak. 

‘ Do you consent to accompany me ?’ resumed the Colonel. «J 
wish to take you to see three persons, dear to me, who are 
ill.’ 

‘I am at your service, Colonel.’ 


‘Do not give me that title,’ said he, shaking his head; ‘at - 


this moment it might cost me my life, and other lives depend on 
mine.’ 

I took up my hat. 

‘I ought to tell you beforeband, doctor,’ said the Colonel, and 
his voice trembled slightly, ‘that I may not be able to recompense 
your care for some months.’ 

‘That does not matter, sefior. Dr. Bernagius—’ 

‘Is as humane as he is learned, I know. Listen to me, then; 
it is to my wife and children that I want to take you, and medi- 
cines will be needed. Now, though my head is worth ten thousand 
piastres, I do not possess a sou.’ 

‘ Never mind about that, Col—sefior, I mean. Let us go.’ 

But a thought struck me, and I opened a small bureau, in 
which I kept some ready money. 

‘Take what you want, Colonel,’ said I. ‘ You will really oblige 
me by doing so.’ 

The Colonel’s eyelids drooped, and I saw that his eyes moist- 
ened. He laid a trembling hand on one of the piles of money, 
slipped it into the pocket of his jacket, the same blue jacket with 
black braid which he wore at the General’s and in the trench. 

‘On my honour,’ said he, making the sign of the cross, ‘I, or 
mine, will repay you in the future for the bread which you give us 
to-day.’ 

He wrapped himself in his cloak, passed out before me, and 
five minutes later we were in the suburb of Pichocalco. Just as 
we turned into the narrow lane a night-watchman, armed with a 
halbert and a lantern, approached us. 

‘Blessed are the eyes that see you, doctor,’ said he, on recog- 
nising me; ‘I will escort you.’ 

‘ Do not take that trouble, my good Geronimo; I am almost at 
my destination,’ 

‘Who is ill, then ?’ asked Geronimo, as he turned the light of 
his lantern full on the Colonel. 

‘ My wife,’ answered the latter, in a steady voice. 
‘I will take you safe home, doctor; let us go on.’ 
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‘No, no, indeed you need not. I shall not return until day- 
light.’ 

* «At all events I will escort you to this gentleman’s dwelling ; 
the quarter is not safe, and what would be said in the city, good 
Heaven! if any harm were to come to your grace ?’ 

The deuce take over-zeal! How were we to get rid of this 
good fellow, who all the time kept his eyes on my companion, 
being doubtless much surprised that he did not recognise him ? 
Geronimo was an honest ‘ alguazil ;’ but he had only one idea, his 
duty, and the Colonel’s head was worth ten thousand piastres! If 
chance does not come to our aid— 

A shrill whistle sounded ; we turned, and sawa light in the dis- 
tance whirling round in a circle. ‘This is the signal in use among 
the night-watchmen when help is needed. 

‘Knives are out at Galvez the tailor’s!’ exclaimed Geronimo. 
‘A curse on fandangoes and females! Where shall you be, doctor ? 
We are very likely to want you to sew up a hole in somebody’s skin.’ 

‘Twenty yards from here, at my fellow-countryman’s.’ 

Geronimo lowered his lantern, looked at me—my ready lie 
seemed to have solved a problem for him—and ran off. A lie! 
Was it altogether one? It is true that the Colonel spoke the 
purest Spanish ; but his fair hair, his white skin, his robust limbs 
were Kuropean. Unless indeed—what an idea! And yet—are 
not their buildings there to prove it ?—the type of the Toltecs dif- 
fered completely from that of the Aztecs. Could it be that, across 
the ages, a specimen— 

‘Take care, doctor.’ 

The Colonel’s warning was timely; I was just about to knock up 
against a hedge of prickly cactus. 

‘It is fortunate,’ said I to my companion, ‘ that they are fighting 
down at Galvez the tailor’s ; I was beginning to get anxious about 
Geronimo’s obstinacy.’ 

‘And I should have been sorry if I had been obliged to crack the 
poor fellow’s skull.’ 

‘What !’ 

‘Did you imagine,’ replied the Colonel, with perfect composure, 
‘that I should have allowed myself to be taken ?’ 

I heard him uncock a pistol underneath his cloak, and the 
toughness of the path obliged me to step carefully. We were walk- 
ing along the edge of a small wood, and had left the houses far 
behind. Cocks were crowing and dogs were howling in the dis- 
tance. TI followed my guide into a tumbledown hut, and there, in 
4 corner, I saw a young woman lying on a mat. Her large eyes 
were burning with fever, and she held two little shivering children 
to her breast. 
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I was deeply moved by this spectacle. Poverty, in Mexico, 
seldom wears so sordid and terrible a form as that. One felt that 
hunger reigned in that wretched dwelling, and noisome vapours roge 
from the damp rough floor. I questioned and examined the sufferers, 
The children looked at me with alarm, and their mother also seemed 
uneasy. She turned her eyes every moment towards her husband, 
who followed my movements with close attention, while he held a 
lighted wooden torch. 

‘Nothing serious,’ said I, after a few minutes ; ‘ they will all be 
quite well in a week.’ 

The tension of the Colonel’s features relaxed; he bent down and 
kissed his wife. Then I learned that she had been living in that 
wretched place for a month, cared for by two poor Indian women, 
her neighbours. Twenty times, by day and night, her miserable 
hut had been surrounded, in the hope of surprising her husband. I 
strove to cheer her, to restore some calmness to her excited brain. 

‘Make him go away, doctor,’ said she. 

‘Why did you not call me in sooner, Colonel ?’ 

‘ You forget that I am proscribed,’ he answered. 

We left the hut and entered the wood, through which I followed 
him mechanically. Every now and then we had to push aside the 
branches in order to get on. The Colonel stopped close to a for- 
saken lime-kiln ; there he had lived since the capture of the city by 
the Liberals, stealing down in the evening to the cabin in which his 
wife and children dwelt. 

I took leave of Colonel Ramon at daybreak, after a long dis- 
cussion upon the best means of conveying to my patients the food 
and medicines which they would require, without attracting danger- 
ous attention. He wanted to guide me to the edge of the wood, 
and I had great difficulty in dissuading him from doing so. ‘The 
wood was neither so extensive nor so thick that I could not find 
my way back. I was not very far on my road when I met two 
half-breeds. What were they doing in that place at such an hour? 
I was tempted to retrace my steps; but, suppose they should be 
spies? I stooped down and pretended to be gathering plants. The 
two half-breeds went on and disappeared; they did not even look 
back towards me. I breathed freely again, and presently I uttered 
an exclamation of joy, for among the plants which I had pulled up 
merely to disarm suspicion, I recognised a small species of valerian 
described by the celebrated Hernandez. I lost a good hour in seek- 
ing for a second specimen of the plant, and I emerged from the 
wood close by the Ceritos de San Juan, which ‘are mounds raised by 
the hands of men, possibly Toltecs. I walked alongside the wood 
back towards Orizava, and I perceived the two half-breeds seated 
at the foot of a guava-tree. They looked up and saluted me. 
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tlt that I turned pale, like a criminal, and my heart beat quickly. 
The Colonel’s hiding-place seemed to me too easy of discovery. I 
vould rather not have known it. A drove of bulls came in sight ; 
the half-breeds rose, threw their serapés over their left shoulders, 
and joined the drover. This explained their presence; the half- 
breeds were stockmen, and had come there to take charge of the 
cattle that had just passed. No doubt they lived at Pichocalco, 
and had crossed the wood as a short-cut to their post. 

I went home with an easy mind, and, to console me for my 
sleepless night, I had Hernandez’ valerian. 


EY. 


OnE day, when I had been attending the marriage of a pretty girl 
at whose birth, fifteen years previously, I had officiated in my pro- 
fessional capacity, and returned from the Hacienda de la Cruz at 
half-past ten p.M., my Indian said to me, 

‘Sefior, they have sent for you three times to-day from the 
General’s.’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘Quien sabe? I think there is some one in his house wanting 
to die.’ 

I hastened to lay aside my riding gaiters and spurs, and was 
preparing to go out, when my Indian added, with the phlegmatic 
slowness of his race, 

‘The messenger said if you did not return until after nine you 
need not disturb yourself.’ 

It was then striking eleven, so I returned to my room, and, 
before I went to bed, I noted down some reflections upon the Toltecs 
which had been suggested to me by the marriage I had witnessed 
that day. 

The next morning, at seven o’clock, an alguazil knocked at my 
door. I rose and questioned the man with considerable uneasiness. 

‘A forced loan ?’ said I, smiling. 

‘No, sefior.’ 

‘A sick call ?’ I asked gravely. 

‘No, sejior.’ 

‘What then ?’ 

_ The alguazil placed his long cavalry sword under his left arm, 
raised his hat to pull from under it a red handkerchief, with which 
he wiped his forehead, replaced his heavy headgear at the proper 
angle, and answered, 

‘Quien sabe ?’ 

When a Mexican has pronounced those sacramental words, all 
further interrogation is superfluous. I followed my guide in silence, 
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thinking of Colonel Ramon. His wife and children, whom I osten- 
sibly visited, had been convalescent for the last three weeks. Two 
days previously, on entering the cabin, I had unexpectedly found 
myself in the presence of the Colonel himself. He, explained that 
he had waited there for me, as he could not resist his desire to 
shake me by the hand and thank me. After I had severely cen- 
sured his imprudence, I joined his wife in entreating him to leave 
Orizava, and to repair to one of the towns occupied by his own 
party. At last he promised to follow our advice, and we bade each 
other farewell. By this time he ought to be far away. 

On arriving at the quarters of my friend General Slave, I re- 
marked an unusual stir. A platoon of soldiers, with grounded arms, 
was stationed in one corner of the courtyard; orderlies were coming 
and going. I was taken at once to the General, who rose, on hear- 
ing my name, from a table at which he had been sorting an immense 
number of letters. 

He did not return my salutation, but addressed me thus: 

‘Really, doctor, if you make your patients wait as long for you 
as justice has to wait, we shall have to fine you heavily some day. 
Since yesterday we have been looking for you in vain.’ 

‘I was at the Hacienda de la Cruz,’ I replied; ‘ and it happens 
to me so seldom, sefior, to be absent for twenty-four hours, that 
only a fatality can—’ 

‘Answer me, doctor, and do not attempt to deceive me, if you 
value your liberty.’ 

The blood rushed into my face; a natural indignation rose 
within me; nevertheless, I had the courage to turn my tongue 
round seven times in my mouth, according to the precept of the 
wise man, so that I might not say anything unreasonable. 

‘Colonel Ramon is still in the city,’ resumed the General. ‘ Do 
you not know, doctor, that my principle of action is the carrying 
out of the law ?’ 

‘I know that you are an honest man, General, and, therefore, 
I am surprised that you should speak to me in such a tone. False- 
hood in any shape is unknown to me, and the Academy of—’ 

‘ You know Colonel Ramon ?’ 

‘I know him.’ 

‘ You are also aware that there is a price on his head?’ 

‘I am also aware,’ I replied, ‘that humanity has always con- 
demned, especially in political matters, those barbarous expedients—'’ 

‘Let us not discuss the question, seiior; the crime of lese- 
nation is involved in the fact of withholding a criminal from the 
justice of the people; it is a public duty to reveal, to denounce—’ 

‘Permit me to interrupt you in my turn, General; an honest 
man does not denounce any one.’ 
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‘You know the place in which Colonel Ramon is hidden ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered boldly. 

‘It is in the city ?’ 

‘Quien sabe ?’ 

‘You forget, doctor, that I can have you shot ?’ 

‘No, indeed; I do not.’ 

‘Speak, then! Your revelations may prevent much bloodshed.’ 

‘How would you answer me, General, if I were to propose to 
you that you should do a dishonourable deed ?’ 

The General turned away his head, pulled his moustache, and 
began to stride up and down the room. 

‘If Rome, in its decline,’ said I, ‘ favoured informers, Domitian, 
before the madness of cruelty which has made his name execrable, 
expelled them from Italy. The Emperor Theodosius, less clement 
than he, condemned them to death. Cesar, in his Commentaries—’ 

The clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard; the General approached 
the window, and uttered an exclamation. Then came the clanking 
of swords, the door was thrown open, and I was utterly confounded 
by the appearance of Colonel Ramon, his clothes torn, and a bleeding 
wound in his breast, I ran towards him; he recoiled, and looked at 
me strangely. 

‘I have been betrayed! Is it not so?’ said he, between his 
clenched teeth. 

‘I believed you to be already far away, Colonel,’ said I, in grieved 
accents. 

‘T meant to have gone this evening. Whois it that has betrayed 
me? When they shoot me, they ought also to shoot the Judas 
who has sold me.’ 

Slave knew his enemy by reputation only; he was looking at 
him curiously. 

‘Let me be unbound, sejior,’ said the Colonel to him ; ‘ these 
cords hurt me, and I do not dream of escape.’ 

The General made a sign. 

‘He has killed one of our men,’ said an officer. 

‘Yes; in the defence of my life,’ replied the Colonel quickly. 

‘ Loose him,’ said the General. 

I helped to cut the cords that bound the prisoner’s arms, and 
said to him, 

‘You are wounded ?’ 

‘It is only a scratch. They surprised me while I was sleeping.’ 

; ‘If you had believed me—if you had taken your poor wife’s 
advice—’ 

‘Regrets have never yet repaired any evil, doctor, and I must 
not look back to the past. Promise me that you will not leave 


my wife during the cruel hours that are coming to her. After my 
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execution she will wish to return to her natal city. Will you help 
her to do so ?’ 

‘I swear to you that I will. Indeed, if necessary, I will take 
her there myself.’ 

The Colonel pressed my hand. During this short conversation, 
five or six officers had formed a group round the table; but the 
General, whose stature surpassed that of any of them, continued 
to pace the room restlessly, giving stern brief orders. 

‘You are going to try me?’ said Colonel Ramon, suddenly 
turning towards him. 

‘No, sefior, simply to establish your identity; afterwards you 
may send for a priest.’ 

‘Of what crime am I accused, that I should merit death without 
trial ?’ 

‘Of the crime of having fought against the troops of the Supreme 
Government.’ 

‘On the contrary, I commanded them,’ said the Colonel 
haughtily. ‘ Miramon is the elect of the people.’ 

He said no more ; his breath came short, the veins of his temples 
swelled. Like myself a few minutes previously, he was restraining 
himself in obedience to the precepts of the sage. Presently he 
asked, in a voice so calm that it surprised me, how many hours he 
had at his disposal. 

‘As many as you require, Colonel,’ answered Slave. 

‘I ask you for two only, sefior: one to put my soul into a 
state to appear before God; the other to embrace my children, and 
endeavour to console my wife.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Slave, turning with a troubled countenance 
to the officers, who were all ill at ease, ‘ I charge you to answer, as 
Christians to whom falsehood is hateful, do you recognise the man 
here present as Colonel—’ 

‘Spare these gentlemen the pain of contributing to my death by 
answering you, General,’ interrupted Colonel Ramon. ‘I am he 
whom you seek.’ 

The officers—every one of them was deadly pale—approached 
the Colonel, and each in succession held out his hand without utter- 
ing a single word. As for me, I was bewildered, horrified, sick. 
The idea that the strong man by whose side I was standing, whose 
hand rested in mine, had but two hours to live, seemed to me some- 
thing monstrous and impossible. The General was an executioner 
in my eyes, and yet I knew him to be a humane man; he also was 
a husband and father. 

‘May I ask a favour of you?’ said I, going close up to the 
General. 

‘Anything, doctor, except the life of this man.’ 
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‘It will take me forty-eight hours to go to Mexico. Will you 
grant me a reprieve for that time ?’ 

At this moment a woman burst intotheroom. She was followed 
by an old officer, who, although he was scolding her, and pulling at 
her arm, was evidently helping her all the time. 

‘Stand back! Stand back!’ said he, ‘or at least wait until I 
tell the General.’ 

I recognised my patient. She turned her great black eyes on 
each of us in slow agonised appeal; and then, just as her husband, 
who had turned as white as a corpse at sight of her, stepped for- 
ward to support her, she cast herself down at Slave’s knees, striv- 
ing to speak, but finding no utterance except her sobs. 

‘Pardon, pardon!’ I cried, while the Colonel raised his speech- 
less wife from the floor, held her in his arms, and spoke to her in 
soft low tones. 

‘Let me take her back, seiior,’ said he, addressing the General ; 
‘at the hour you appoint I will stand before your firing-party.’ 

The General made no reply. The old officer, who had so in- 
effectually opposed the entrance of Colonel Ramon’s wife, pushed 
two men roughly into the room. I immediately recognised them 
as the stockmen of the Cerritos de San Juan. 

‘Here are two fellows who claim their pay, General. Shall we 
hang them ?’ 

The Colonel advanced, and looked steadily in the face of the 
two wretches, who hung their heads, and retreated until they were 
stopped by the wall. 

‘Pay them,’ said the General, with disgust, ‘and let them be 
soundly beaten if ever they attempt to come near any place where 
I am.’ 

The stockmen were hurried out, hustled by the soldiers, and 
hooted by the crowd in the street. 

Don Ramon kept hold of his wife, who tried to throw herself 
again at the General’s knees. Slave looked out of the window. I 
ardently, urgently implored him, telling him of Greeks and Romans, 
of Scipio and Epaminondas, and ever so many other heroes famous 
for their magnanimity. I cited Topittzin, the great King of the 
Toltees, who had not only pardoned enemies of the State, but his 
OWN personal enemies. ‘The Colonel listened to me with evident 
surprise ; his wife, whose sobs never abated, gazed at me; she did 
hot understand much of what I said, but she knew that I was plead- 
ing for her husband. All of a sudden Slave turned to the Colonel, 
and said, 

‘Will you take service in my ranks ?” 
‘No,’ replied the prisoner. 
‘ Will you at least swear not to fight against us any more ?” 
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‘Swear for the sake of your children,’ murmured the hapless 
wife. ‘Swear, swear!’ for she saw that he was hesitating. 

And she tried to make him stretch out his hand. 

The Colonel was silent, but his keen, hard, piercing glance 
sought mine, as though to question and consult me. 

At length he spoke. 

‘I have those who love me, and I have. no right to despise 
life ; but however strongly I may desire to preserve it, I cannot be 
false to my convictions, I cannot take an oath which circumstances 
might prevent me from keeping. All that I can promise, sefior, is, 
that I will not go outside of this city, but hold myself your prisoner 
until the day on which my party shall retake it.’ 

‘You are free, Colonel,’ said Slave, whom I regarded with ad- 
miration ; ‘I trust to your word. If by any chance the Supreme 
Government should disapprove of my action, I will give you twenty- 
four hours’ notice beforehand, and you will have time to seek a 
place of safety.’ 

Thus the Colonel’s life was safe in any case, and his wife under- 
stood that as I did. She covered the General’s hand with kisses ; 
he drew it gently away; and while her husband led her out, I 
threw myself on Slave’s neck, and kissed him in the French fashion 
on both cheeks, to his great surprise. He pressed my hand in 
return, and invited me to breakfast with him. He seemed very 
happy about the decision he had come to, and talked a great deal 
of my essay upon the Toltecs. At breakfast, I related to his wife 
—she was renowned for her beauty throughout the whole depart- 
ment of Vera Cruz—how, thanks to the example of certain Greeks 
and Romans, and of King Topittzin, her husband had just performed 
one of those deeds which confer immortality. The General admitted 
that my arguments had struck him ; but these great examples fire 
great hearts only, and General Slave was one of those. 


¥. 


THE day before yesterday I was thinking about Gibbon, and that 
solemn moment, at which the great historian, after having written 
the last word of his immortal book, slowly laid down his pen, with 
emotion so strong and real that he imparts it to his readers by his 
description. I, indeed, have no pretension to compare my work 
upon the Toltecs with Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire—there is but one point of similarity between them, the 
respective length of each—but I am approaching the term of my 
task ; in two or three days the labour, which I have pursued in the 
midst of civil war, will have come to an end. A week ago I was 
talking about this to Colonel Ramon, whom I sce but seldom, when 
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at long intervals he brings me instalments of the money which I 
was so happy to lend him. 

It is eighteen months since the Supreme Government ratified 
the action of General Slave with approbation, and since then the 
Colonel has been free. He is a singular man, this soldier; he 
refused the half-pay which Slave offered him, and borrowed a hun- 
dred piastres from me on his personal security. With this money 
the Colonel bought tallow, and set himself, with the assistance of 
his children, to the making of mould candles. At first the can- 
dles turned out by my protégé were queer-looking articles—thin, 
twisted, uneven things; but no matter, everybody bought them ; 
for the whole city appreciated the honesty, stoicism, and self-denial 
of this brave officer, who toiled from morning to night for so little ; 
all trades which require but a short apprenticeship being ill paid. 
By degrees the Colonel’s candles improved; they became straight, 
smooth—in fact, quite superior articles. He succeeded in making 
a livelihood for himself and his family, and was even able to refund 
my loan to him in small sums. We do not see much of each other, 
for all that: he has his boilers to attend to; I, my patients to 
visit, and my great work to finish ; and neither he nor I finds time 
hang heavily on his hands. 

The Colonel is, besides, of a gloomy disposition, very uncom- 
municative, and hardly educated at all. His wife, who is as brave 
and self-denying as himself, cheerfully endures their obscure and 
penurious life; she, who was born in the upper class, and who 
drapes herself so elegantly in the folds of her mantilla on the great 
festival days. Out of doors the Colonel invariably wears his blue 
jacket with black braid, which is, it would seem, not to be worn 
out. He is an earnest Catholic, an old crusader who has strayed 
into our age. His political ideas are, however, advanced ; and if 
the Liberals would only leave the clergy in peace, the Colonel 
would no longer regard them as enemies. This I have from him- 
self. 

I never saw him break down but once. 

‘Poverty is a hateful thing,’ he said to me. ‘ At any price 
whatever, I will never again be a prey to it.’ 

‘Yet you would always prefer it to dishonour ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered dryly; ‘ it is enough to have done so once.’ 

I had lived twenty years in Mexico, and I never remembered 
civil war to have raged with such intensity. At that moment there 
was something in the wind, but what it was I knew not. Slave 
and his troops were in the field against a band of Conservatives, who 
were threatening the city of Jalapa. It was said that Miramon 
had driven Juarez out of Mexico; that a general—his name was 
even given—was marching on Orizava; that Puebla had ¢ pro- 
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nounced,’ that we were threatened with a siege. One must not 
believe more than half of the news one hears in Mexico; and I did 
not believe any of this. The Liberals seemed to me to be too 
safely anchored. Nevertheless, after sunset the streets were empty. 
I sat down to my work, remained at it until .two o’clock in the 
morning, and then went into my bedroom. The night-watchman 
passed under the window, and sang out in a monotonous tone, 

‘The weather is fine; all is quiet. If you are not sleeping, 
pray.’ 

At six I was roused by the sound of a trumpet, and I rose and 
went to inspect the last fresh plants which I had placed in my 
herbal; they were epidendrons, and I was afraid of their turning 
black. I heard, without attaching the slightest importance to the 
news, that Etchagaray, the Conservative General, had made a forced 
march of twenty-five leagues ; that he had entered the city without 
striking a blow; and that we were then guarded by six thousand 
troops of the line. I finished dressing myself, laughing the 
while at the credulity of my Indian, who took all these fine stories 
for gospel. But when I went out of doors, I lost all inclination to 
laugh ; the street was full of strange uniforms. In the great square 
of the parish church were troops drawn up as if for a review, and 
Etchagaray—I knew him personally; he borrowed five hundred 
piastres from me three years before on the security of the Supreme 
Government—was haranguing his staff. At a short distance from 
him, mounted upon a sorry hack, which he had procured I do not 
know where, was Colonel Ramon, dressed in the blue jacket with 
the black braid, and with a sword by his side. My Indian was right ; 
the town had been taken. 

Etchagaray was about to march on Vera Cruz, in order to 
take that city by surprise; and Colonel Ramon had been appointed 
Governor of the district of Orizava. The troops marched out in 
the afternoon, amid vivas, cheers, and a general distribution of 
laurel wreaths to the soldiers, by the people who only yesterday 
shouted ‘ Long live Liberty !’ so loudly. Slave was flying, aban- 
doned by his troops; only his national guards remained faithful to 
him. It would not be wise to venture out on the high-roads, to 
which the deserters proposed to betake themselves. 

At seven o’clock I was standing on the threshold, looking at 
the sunset, expecting to be summoned to my dinner, when an old 
Indian woman came in at the porte-cochere, perceived me, and, 
running to me, flung herself at my feet, with a loud cry of ‘ Master, 
master!’ I tried to quiet the poor creature, and begged her to 
explain herself. She spoke in Aztec, and I could only distinguish 
a few words of her disjointed phrases : ‘ My son—Colonel Ramon— 
he is to die!’ While she spoke she strove to drag me away with her. 
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‘Ha,’ said I to myself, ‘ my friend the Colonel is already organ- 
ising his regiment, and no doubt he has taken the son of this poor 
woman.’ General Négrété had often pointed out to me that, in a 
country where all the soldiers are taken by force, to obtain the 
liberty of one in particular is to cause an injustice to be done. 
Nevertheless, I was so touched by the grief of the poor mother that 
I allowed her to take me away with her, at the very moment that 
my dinner was announced. 

It was dark; the Indian woman guided me, and, seeing that 
she took the direction of the barrack, I concluded that I had guessed 
aright. I tried to question her, and gain some information that 
might help me to plead her cause. But she only hurried on faster, 
gasping out, 

‘On, on; he is going to die!’ 

As I passed through the gate of the principal quarter of the 
soldiers, the sentinel on duty stopped my companion. I insisted on 
his allowing her to pass, and invoked the name of the Colonel. 

‘It would be a cruelty to obey you, doctor,’ said a sergeant 
who knew me. 

I saw Don Ramon in the distance, and told the poor woman to 
wait for me. 

‘Do not let him die!’ she cried, passionately kissing my hand. 

I made my way into the first court of the old Carmelite convent, 
which has long been transformed into a barrack. A blazing fire 
of pine-wood lighted up the colonnades and corridors with its 
red flames. I stood still. Instead of the animated spectacle which 
I expected to see, the soldiers, silent and motionless, were all 
looking towards a corner sheltered by a kind of penthouse. They 
made way for me, and I saw two Franciscan monks, with their 
cowls thrown back, bending over two kneeling men, and apparently 
hearing their confessions. At that moment a platoon of twenty 
soldiers filed past, and posted themselves opposite to a white wall, in 
front of which two men placed a wooden bench. The great bell of 
the cathedral rang out, and its mournful tones announced that 
prayers were asked for the dying. 

I drew near, and recognised, with a sick heart, the two miser- 
able stockmen who had delivered up the proscribed Colonel. 

‘What are you doing here, doctor ?’ said a stern rough voice. 

I turned, and saw Ramon. 

‘ Death to the traitors!’ cried he, and he pulled me away from 
the spot. 

‘Are you going to order those men to be shot ?’ 

‘Certainly, doctor.’ 

No,’ I said loudly, ‘ you shall not do this. It was, after all, 
their act, however infamous, which procured your liberty for you.’ 
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‘You forget that they are innocent of that result.’ 

‘One of them has a mother,’ said I, ‘an unhappy mother, 
who does not know why you take her son from her.’ 

‘Look here, doctor; you know how highly I regard you, do 
you not? Very well, then, ask me for anything you please, except 
the life of these two wretches.’ 

‘TI ask you for an hour’s reprieve.’ 

‘ What is your intention ?’ 

‘To bring your wife and children hither, and see whether you 
will dare to dishonour yourself before them.’ 

‘The Emperor Theodosius, you told me, doctor, condemned 
informers to death, and you admired him for it.’ 

‘ Pray do not jest,’ I said imploringly, and clasping my hands. 

‘You know me little,’ he replied, ‘if you do not know that I 
am inflexible.’ 

‘You are brave, and courage allies itself ill with cruelty.’ 

‘It is easy to be seen, doctor, that a price has never been set 
on your head.’ 

I rushed out of the room into which he had taken me, to place 
myself in front of the poor wretches who were about to die, thus 
to face the soldiers and retard the execution. I had a wild hope 
of saving the criminals by gaining time. 

At the same instant that I appeared in the court, shouting 
‘Pardon, pardon !’ at all hazards, a formidable explosion was heard, 
bullets whistled, and the two stockmen, shot from behind as spies, 
slid down along the wall, which was splashed with their blood. 

‘So perish all traitors !’ said the cold quiet voice of the Colonel, 
‘and long live Religion !’ 

I recoiled from this man; he spoke to me, but I was choked 
with indignation ; I could not answer him. He put out his hand ; 
I turned, and fled from him. At the barrack-gate I found the old 
Indian woman, half mad, and I took her home with me. I have 
just written to claim the body of her son; this is the sole service 
which I will demand from Colonel Ramon. 


How unfathomable are the mysteries of the human heart! On 
this day, 20th June 1867, I learn that the Emperor Maximilian was 
shot yesterday, having been treacherously delivered up to his ene- 
mies by Colonel Ramon Miguel Lopez, who will have some trouble- 
some accounts to settle with Almighty God. 

















